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For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 
By Virginia F. Townsend, 
CHAPTER VII. 

Tt was just at sunset, two days later, that 
I reached the dear old home at Oak’s Head. 
We drove up to the front gate. I scrambled 
down from the top of the stage, and the driver 
threw down my valise after me,—a new one, 
bought for this especial visit to the Pinery— 
then I heard a joyful, breathless cry, that I 
should have known among ten thousand. 

“OQ Esther! he s come! he’s come!” 

And Pressy came bounding to the front gate, 
the curls flying a bout her face, her bright lips 
all a-tremble as she put her little warm arms 
round my neck, and hugged and kissed me. 

We went up the walk. There on the door 
steps stood Esther, the dear, old, homely face 
shining out with a love and welcome that was 
better than beauty. 

O how good the coming home under that 
humble roof seemed. I thought of the Pinery, 
with its stately rooms and its elegant furniture, 
and, catching Pressy up in my arms, and swing- 
ing her around, I just shouted,— 

“Q Pressy!—Esther! you don’t know how 
much better it is here!” 

“What do you mean?” they both cried to- 
gether. 

“I mean that this dear, little, homely, robin’s 
nest of a cottage is better than that grand 
house, with all its beautiful things outside and 
in.” 

Then Pressy clapped her hands. “I was 
afraid, Torrey, every thing would look so poor 
and mean to you when you got back from all 
that splendor; but, after all, I said to Esther, 
you and I won’t be there, and that would make 
the difference in a palace.” 

I couldn’t help kissing the warm little mouth. 
“Yes, Pressy ; it would make all the difference 
in the world.” 

How happy I was. Alb the pain and misery 
I had felt at the Pinery had gone. I shouted, 
and performed such antics, and was so loud and 
boisterous, that Esther declared the visit had 
made a new boy of me, and not altogether a 
better one. 

Then there was so much to hear and to tell. 
Such a chattering as our tongues kept up, while 
Esther busied herself getting the supper, and 
kept putting her face inside the door to listen. 

I had made up my mind coming home that 
Pressy should never know any thing of the 
troubles I had had at the Pinery. I would not 
grieve and distress the tender little heart, so I 
gave her glowing accounts of my visit, and of 
Knight, and of all we had done and seen to- 
gether. 

“Why, what a good time you must have 
had,” she said, not dreaming that I held any 
thing back, and that, if I told her all the truth, 
she would have been filled with amazement and 
horror. 

That last night at the Pinery had been a 
sleepless one to me. Even now I do not like to 
think of it, and of the misery of those long, 
slow, dark hours, each one seeming longer than 
a day, as I listened for the striking of the clock, 
and waited for the morning, and thought how, 
for the first time in my life, I, Torrey Holbrook, 
had been called a thief. 

It made the blood hot in my face with anger 
when I thought of it; and yet the sobs would 
Strangle in my throat sometimes, when I re- 
membered the slow, calm, cruel words of the 
a and woman sitting there in judgment on 

e. 

There I lay, chafing with indignation at the 
Wrong and injustice which I had suffered at the 
hands of my proud relatives, and then—I was 
only a little boy, you know, and I had not the 
courage and strength of a man—such a dread- 


ful aching and grief as there would be about 
My heart. 





On one point, however, I made up my mind; 





EAY-BAY-GWA. 


and that was, to return home on the following 
day. Nothing in this world, I thought, could 
tempt me to remain for another day under the 
stately roof, which seemed to close over me, 
dark and terrible as the walls of a prison. 

At last—it must have been almost dawn—I 
dropped into a heavy sleep, which lasted far 
into the morning. 

The sun was shining brightly in at the cham- 
ber windows when I awoke. The sight made 
me feel better. 

So I hurried up, and packed my valise, and 
had hardly got through when the breakfast-bell 
rung. 

It was very hard to go down-stairs, and mect 
those cold, critical eyes at the table, and sit 
there with people who, in their hearts, had 
probably little doubt that I was a thief; but it 
must be done. 

They were all at the table when I entered, 
and spoke to me as usual, Uncle Gaige and 
Aunt Agnes a little more gravely, perhaps, and 
I could see they looked at me curiously. 

It was evident that Uncle Thurlow had heard 
nothing about the coins. His wife and brother- 
in-law had grace enough to remember that I 
was of their own blood, and kept their suspi- 
cions to themselves; but, though the man made 
several good-natured attempts to talk, and ex- 
pressed a fear that I must have a dull time of 
it, now Knight was gone, every mouthful of 
that elegant breakfast was like wormwood to 


me. 

When it was over at last, and we all rose up, 
I spoke slowly, lest my voice should shake,— 

“T have made up my mind to go home to-day, 
and I must bid you all good-by, now. I have 
just packed my valise, and there is only time to 
walk over to the depot.” 

“Going home!” said more than one voice, in 
a kind of blank amazement, Uncle Thurlow 
loudest of all. “Why, I thought, my boy, you 
were not going until to-morrow.” 

“Pye altered my mind, Uncle Thurlow. 
deed I must go to-day.” 

“I see how it is. The boy’s got homesick 
among us dull old folks. It’s natural, I sup- 
pose.” 

They knew better than that, I am sure, and 
Aunt Agnes felt a good deal uncomfortable; 
and perhaps Uncle Gaige did; for, thief or not, 
I was still their own nephew. 

“Tt seems to me, Torrey,” she said, “you had 
better not leave us till to-morrow. I am sure 
both your uncles think so.” 

“Certainly; you’d better stay, Torrey,” said 
tay Uncle Gaige, quite graciously. 

My courage had been rising all thetime. I 
turned then, and, lookipg them boldly in the 


In- 


in the world could make me stay here for mother 
day. If Knight was in my place, would you 
let him?” 

Neither Uncle Gaige nor Aunt Agnes could 
answer me. I turned and walked straight out 
of the room, seeing only Uncle Thurlow’s be- 
wildered stare, and hearing him stammer out,— 

“‘What in the world does the boy mean?” 

Bret they did not tell him. 

I came down with my valise a few moments 
later, and found my uncle in the hall, coat and 
hat ready for starting out. 

“If you will go, Torrey,” he said, “I shall 
carry you over to the depot myself, as I'm going 
near there. Run in and bid the folks good- 
b Tg 

y hurried toward the library, but the door 
was ajar, and I heard Aunt Agnes say,— 

“T feel most unpleasantly about having the 
boy go off in this way. What do you think 
about those coins?” 

“T don’t know what to think. He cither did 
not take them, or is the most consummate hyp- 
ocrite that I ever saw.” 

I broke in upon them. ‘Good-by, uncle— 
aunt,” standing in the door with my cap. 

“Good-by, Torry,” replied my aunt, “if you 
must go. Both your uncle and myself would 
be unutterably glad to have the unhappy affair 
of last night cleared up.” 

“Tf it is, Torrey, you may depend on our do- 
ing you ample justice,” added Uncle Gaige. 
“All the coins in the world would be of no 
value to me in comparison with your honesty.” 

Tlooked him in the face without blenching. 
“What I said last night was the simple truth, 
and it is no use to repeat it now.” 

The two actually followed me to the front 
door, and shook hands at parting, Aunt Agnes 
sending messages to her niece, and adding that 
she had intended to prepare some little presents 
for her if I had remained till the following day. 

I saw Uncle Gaige put his hand into his 
pocket, and I sprang right away. “I could not 
have touched his money at that moment if I 
had been starving, nor let Pressy, either. 

I sprang into the carriage, where Uncle Thur- 
low was waiting for me. 

There was no time to spare, and he started 
at once. 

And so I left the stately house at the Pinery 
with a shadow of doubt and shame upon me. 
I think the man and woman standing there and 
watching me under the veranda, thought of it, 
and thought, too, that I was their only nephew 
in the world, perhaps with a little twinge of 
remorse; for even they must have felt it was a 
dreadful thing for me to go from their roof as I 
did. 


and there were the missing Roman coins against 
me. 

I think Uncle Thurlow talked during almost 
the whole drive to the depot that morning, but 
I made random answers, not comprehending 
half of what he said. My spirits rose with 
every mile which I put between me and the gréat 
stone house, whose handsome front glared at 
me gloomy and menacing as the walls of a 
prison. 

So I have come home once more. 

he first day after my return there was so 
much to be said and dgne, also places to revisit, 
and to get back into the old habits of play, and 
study, and work, that I had no time for any 
private talks, even if Pressy had not-peen always 
hanging about me, saying it seemed so good to 
have her old torment back again. 

Late that night, however, when the little girl 
was safely in her bed, and Esther and I sat 
alone in the sitting-room by the table, with a 
solitary lamp between us, the busy fingers sud- 
denly stopped their work of darning the family 
stockings, the ball fell into her basket, and she 
turned square upon me. 

“Well, Torrey, what is it?” 

“Why, Esther, did you think I spoke?” 

“No; but that you had something on your 
mind to say; you have been sitting so still for 
the last hour, and not reading one word. | 
thought I’d help you out with it.” 

“Yes; I did have something to say, Esther.’’ 
Then I turned my face away. Even I could 
not look the dear, doting old woman in the face 
with that question on my lips. It came low, 
but she heard it. 

“Esther, what was that thing my father 
did?” 

There was a quick start. I heard the work 
drop from her lap to the floor. ‘Who has been 
telling you any thing?” she asked, in a sharp, 
angry voice. 

“No one, Esther, but I know enough.” 

“Did they dare to go and hint any thing 
about it there? It was a shame, a burning 
shame!” in an excited, fierce tone, quite unlike 
any thing I had ever heard from her before. 

“No, Esther; -not one word; but I overheard 
them”—— 

“You overheard?” she interrupted, passion- 
ately. ‘Then they went to rakin’ it all up! 
They might have left the dead alone, with all 
they’ve got to answer for.” 

It was some time before the excited woman 
could be brought to listen calmly to my story; 
for I had made up my mind to tell her all that I 
had overheard that day lying on the lounge, 
while my uncle and aunt talked together in the 
library. 

Esther listened, with a strange, passionate 
eagerness, to every word. The faithful old 
heart was stirred to its depths. Her face was 
very white, and occasionally an exclamation of 
anger or reproach broke from her lips; but that 
was for the living, not for the dead. 

When I had done, I appealed to her. “Now, 
Esther, I have learned so much, there is no use 
in holding any thing back. ‘Let me have it 
all.” 

“My poor boy! It was so cruel! How you 
did suffer!” The tears were trembling on her 
withered old face. 

“No matter. That’s all gone now. Tell me, 
Esther.” And I went over and sat on the stool 
at her feet, and laid my head in her lap, just as 
I had done when I was a little boy. The soli- 
tary lamp shed its dim light through the room, 
and there I heard the story for the first time, 
my face turned all the while away from Esther. 

It hurts me, even now, to write it, so I shall 
tell the whole in a few brief words. 

My father was the youngest of his family; a 
generous, rash, hot tempéred youth. He had 
many lovable qualities, and was a favorite with 
almost everybody, especially his inferiors. He 
had some great taults, however. He lacked firm- 








face, said, “I thank you; but there is nothing 


But then, there was the sin of my dead father, 


ness and steadiness of purpose, which go to the 
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making up of a vigorous, straightforward man- 
hood. 

“He was fond of adventure, but his youth of 
ease, luxury and self-indulgence did not fit him 
for hard wrestling with the world. 

“Soon after his twenty-first birth-day he mar- 
ricd my mother, sorely against the will of his 
elder brother and sister. 

“She was an orphan, and my father met her 
returning from abroad, where she had been 
travelling with an invalid mother, who died in 
England. 

“The young girl’s beauty, and grief, and lone- 
liness, awoke all that was generous and best in 
his nature, and he wooed and won her. 

“Afterwards he went to South America, and 
entered into business with what seemed very 
flattering prospects. For several years all went 
smoothly, and I was born there, and so was 
Pressy. 

“Then the great commercial house, of which 
my father was the youngest partner, went down 
suddenly. 

“Dark, dreadful times followed; and I—I’”’ 

“Go on, Esther,’’ I whispered, putting up my 
hand on the old, soft one in my hair. 

“O, I can’t bear to tell it to his only son!” 
she sobbed. “He meant to pay it all, and he 
was driven nearly distracted,—but, Torrey, Tor- 
rey, there was a forgery!” 

(To be continued.) 
—@§_+oe—___— 
For the Companion. 
KAY-BAY-GWA. 
“By Helen C. Weeks. 

Many years ago, when north-western Minne- 
sota was even more an unknown region than 
now,—when the State was still part of Dacotah, 
and the Dacotah or Sioux Indians claimed it all 
as one great hunting-ground, and no white man 
had settled among them, save now and then a 
trapper, more anxious for furs than to save his 
scalp,—a band of missionaries left the old mis- 
sion station at La Pointe, in Lake Superior, de- 
termined to make an effort to civilize and Chris- 
tianize the band of Ojibways living about Red 
Lake, Minnesota. 

I could tell you strange stories of the long 
journey by canoe, occupying many weeks. 
There were no roads, nothing but the Indian 
trail, which even the experienced eyes of the 
boatmen, or voyayeurs, as they are called, could 
but just trace along the long portages, over 
which every article must be carried on their 
backs. 

These boatmen are trained to this life, and 
can carry almost two hundred pounds at once, 
and until within a very few years, the few whites 
living in the wild country north and west of 
Lake Superior depended altogether on this mode 
of receiving every pound of food or clothing 
which their own land could not supply. 

It was a long, weary way, and the women and 
little children must have rejoiced even more 
than the men, when at last the clear waters of 
Red Lake lay before them, and they knew the 
journey was done. 

Ilere were, as I have told you, the Red Lake 
band of Ojibways, always friendly to the whites, 
and to this day the best and most intelligent 
among the tribe, which is scattered from Supe- 
rior to Pembina. Red Lake you will find almost 
in British America, and so far up, that on the 
maps which I studied when a little girl, there is 
no such lake at all. 

Ilere the missionaries settled, on the southern 
shore of the lake, and near a little river which 
emptied into it. In a year or two, comfortable 
houses of squared logs took the place of the lit- 
tle huts in which they lived at first. A saw- 
mill was built. One or two more white men 
came, and the settlement began to seem almost 
a village. 

The Indians, at first a little doubtful as to 
what was to be done, consented, finally, that 
their children should be taught to read and 
write, and even to work a little, laying out their 
gardens, hoeing and digging, and the missiona- 
ries hoped strongly, that in time the whole band 
might be civilized. 

Ilabit and tradition were too strong for them, 
however. Work of any sort, save that involved 
in hunting, degrades a warrior, and the few 
who took the tools provided, and imitated the 
white man’s ways, were considered as not worthy 
the name of Indian. Still, the children were al- 
lowed to learn as a favor to the missionaries, 
whose hearts often grew heavy, thinking how 
little could be done. 

Years went on, and the children whom they 
had taught grew up into young men and wom- 
en. Among them was one who had dropped 
her Indian name, and been baptized as Hannah, 
and who had never returned to her wigwam life, 
but lived on with one of the missionaries, whom 
she loved and trusted entirely. 


Her mother had died years before, and her 
brothers were warriors, who were always on the 
war-path, or hunting. Her father, too, was a 
famous warrior, and it went to his heart that a 
daughter of his should leave the faith of her 
own people. He was one of the very few who 
hated the missionaries, and believed they were 
doing harm continually; but Hannah, though 
she loved him, could never be influenced against 
them. 

She talked often of how beautiful the life must 
be where all were Christians, and begged the 
missionaries to take her with them, if they went 
away; but until she was nearly twenty, there 
was no change, and the little band worked on, 
expecting to live and die there. 

At last, one of their number, who had been in 
failing health a long time, determined to go for 
a little while to his old home in Oberlin, O.; 
and now Hannah urged so strongly that she 
should be taken, too, that at last they promised 
to let her go, if her father would say she might. 

The old man refused at once, but after long 
and persistent urging, relented so far as to say 
she might go, but that if any thing happened 
to her while absent, the missionaries should be 
held responsible. 

It is a law among all Indians, that if a mem- 
ber of a family is killed, whether by accident or 
by design, the nearest relative must avenge 
the death. So the missionaries knew that should 
Ilannah die among strangers, the tribe would 
justify her father in killing those who had per- 
suaded her to leave them. She was urged not 
to go, but nothing could induce her to remain 
at Red Lake; and though Mr. Brent started 
without her, at Cass Lake she appeared, and 
went on, so happy in the prospect of seeing “all 
Christians,” that no one urged her return. 

Months went by, and letters came now and 
then from Hannah, as well as Mr. Brent, telling 
of her delight in being where people thought of 
the “Great Spirit” all the time, and of her per- 
fect happiness in going to church and Sunday 
school. 

Then there was a long silence, and the father, 
who came to question them about his daughter 
whenevef letters were brought in, scowled dark- 
ly, as he met them, and they grew more and 
more anxious to hear. 

At last came a letter from Mr. Brent. You 
can think how eagerly it was opened, and how 
the faces paled as they read that Hannah had 
suddenly been taken ill, and died within a few 
days. 

“When she knew she must die,” he wrote, “I 
said to her, ‘It is well with you, Hannah, but O, 
what shall be done about the teachers there? 
Your father will surely kill them. Why did you 
leave him?’ 

“She lay quiet a few moments, and then said, 
‘Ido not think Iwas wrong. Nothing speaks 
to my heart to tell me thatI was. I shall say 
much to the Great Spirit about it.’ 

“And, indeed, she did say much; for till with- 
in an hour of her death, she hardly ceased to 
pray that her father’s heart might be turned 
away from any thought of revenge. 

“At the last she took my hand, smiling, and 
said, ‘Do not be afraid for the teachers; they 
will not die. Jesus has told me so. Write to 
them not to be afraid.’ ” 

The missionaries talked long together, before 
they could decide what to do. At last they de- 
termined to speak of her death to those who had 
known her, and when her father returned from 
the hunt to send for him and read the letter, in 
which were messages for him and her brothers. 

A month went by before he returned, but 
some one met on the trail had told him, and he 
came in raging, vowing that one at least should 
die. 

He painted himself for the war-path, put on 
all his scalp-feathers, and with tomahawk and 
scalping-knife went to the mission. The mis- 
sionaries had gone that day to cut logs for the 
mill, and only the women and children were at 
home. 

“When we saw him,” said Mrs. Ayre, who 
told me the story, “we looked for nothing but 
death, and yet, strange as it may seem, I never 
felt calmer. [ went on with my sewing for a 
moment, and then looking quietly at him, 
said,— 

“What do you want, Kay-Bay-Gwa?’ 

“ My daughter. Where is she?’ 

“*The Great Spirit has taken her. She has 
gone home. Do you want me to read you all 
that we know about her? 

“T took the letter from the table and read it 
to him, without waiting for an answer. The 
veins in his forehead swelled, and his eyes 
glared, they told me, but he did not speak till I 
had finished. Then he said,— 


“You are murderers. If you had never come, 





the child would have stayed with her own peo- 





ple and lived. You are murderers, but I shall 
not kM] you yet. I shall listen to the voice of 
the Great Spirit, and do as It wills.’ 

“He went away then, and that night Leading 
Feather told us he had gone off several miles to 
keep a fast alone, and find out what he ought 
to do. They believe, you know, that if they 
keep a fast faithfully, the Great Spirit speaks to 
their souls, and tells them all they desire to 
know. : 

“So we waited three days, not knowing what 
would happen, but believing the prayer of that 
dying child was stronger than the savage in- 
stinct of her father, and the third evening he 
came silently, as we sat together, and stood 
among us. 

“«T shall not kill you,’ he said, and there were 
great drops of sweat on his forehead as he spoke. 
‘I shall not kill you, for last night, as I sat alone 
in the lodge, the Great Spirit spoke to my mind 
and told me to leave you unharmed. I doit, for 
the child loved you, but you are murderers. 
Kay-bay-gwa has spoken.’ ”’ 

“And was there no more trouble?” I asked. 

“None,” said Mrs. Ayre. “He never spoke to 
us again, or, indeed, came near us; but when 
we left Red Lake finally, came silently and 
shook hands. He died shortly after, and I think 
often that his dreadful conflict against his own 
Savage nature was a victory that may have giv- 
en him a better entrance into those ‘many man- 
sions,’ than we know of. He was an Indian 
and a heathen, but who shall say that the All 
Merciful had not a place for him, after all?” 


—~+@>—_—____ — 





For the Companion. 
SNUFFY’S SUM. 

He did not look much like an arithmetician 
—Snuffy—as he dropped, with a skilful swing 
that somehow saved his neck, from the steps of 
a@ passenger car, and landed in safety on the 
platform of the station. 

It was the last train of theday. The pond-lily 
boys had bustled through the cars, terribly in 
Snuffy’s way, erying,— 

“Pond lilies, five for ten cents! Pond lilies! 
Pond lilies, a cent apiece! Pond lilies, three for 
a cent!” 

And at last, as they found time was up, and 
their chances dwindled out of sight, a comical 
little fellow had piped out, “Pond lilies for 
northen!” and sent his whole stock flying free 
gratis into the laps of the passengers. 

Interlopers, Snuffy considered them, for their 
season lasted but two or three weeks, while 
wasn’t he the authorized apple and candy mer- 
chant, whom the regular passengers on the road 
all knew, and whose hair the conductor even 
condescended to pull sometimes, as Snuffy 
stepped aside on the car platform to let him 

ass! 

, Snuffy, everybody called him, from the color 
of an unfailing suit of clothes, that everybody 
could testify to his having worn from the time 
he opened business on that line, two years 
before, and which had been altered from one 
formerly his father's, by his sister Bec. 

Bec was not a tailoress, only a simple-hearted 
girl, who looked upon Snuffy as father, mother, 
banker, patron saint, and head of the house, all 
together, and felt that she never could do any 
thing worthy of him. If her devotion had in- 
spired her scissors as well as her heart, the fit 
would have been better; but the sewing held 
remarkably well. 

Snuffy bad closed up for to-day, and, giving 
the huge basket that contained his remaining 
stock in trade a hitch to a more convenient 
point on his arm, he sauntered through the 
wood-yard, past the reservoir and engine-house, 
out toward the street. 

The weight of the basket gave his head a 
slight cock to one side, so that the queer tune 
he was whistling seemed to be aimed at the 
train, rushing off in the distance. 

His hat, which some unfortunate passenger 
had lost from a car window, and which Snuffy 
was wearing, subject to the order of the owner, 
was large, and had to be pushed quite to the 
back of his head, in order to leave his eyes a 
fair chance in making change. 

The brown clothes seemed to hang looser 
than ever, and, altogether, Snuffy made rather 
a striking figure. 

Just at the turn of the yard, Snuffy was seized 
with the impulse to do a very uncommon thing. 
Placing his basket on the ground, he seated 
himself astride the handie, and, pulling the hat 
from his head, laid it, upside down, between his 
knees. Why not? 

Snuffy considered himself a successful mer- 
chant; and, although he had not half the con- 
tents of an upholsterer’s shop in his private 
residence, still, what was his own was his own, 
and, if he chose to consider his basket and hat 





So the whistle wxs sharper than ever as he 
plunged his hands into his pockets, and broucht 
out pennies and small change by the handéul, 
tossed them into the hat, and began counting 
up his profits, with the quick movement of fin- 
gers and wits learned in the business. 

He thought every one had gone; but a long, 
lank old gentleman, with green goggles, who 
would have given Snuffy ten cents too much 
in change on the train, if Snuffy had not told 
him of his mistake, came up behind him with 
a brisk step. Without stopping in his walk, 
he shook his cane towards Snuffy, and <,i\1, 
pleasantly, though with a rather cracked voice,— 
“That’s right. Additup! Add it up! We 
never can tell what we’ve made of a day’s work 
till we add it up! Pennies and shin-plasters, 
great deeds and small ones, add ’em up! add 
7em up!” ° 

Snuffy thrust capital and profita into the 
trustworthy savings bank of his breeches pock- 
et, gave the pocket a slap, returned the hat to 
the back of his head, lifted his basket, and nod- 
ded vigorously after the stranger, already out 
of hearing. 

“°Bliged, much obliged;” and, puckering his 
lips for another whistle, Snuffy moved on. 

The truth was, in spite of his unperturbed 
appearance, he had been feeling a little ovt of 
spirits. He was not much of a philosopher, 
and he had got hold of a question that had 
proved almost too much for him. 

Of all people on the face of the earth, he ad- 
mired the conductor of the regular train. Such 
suits of dust-colored clothes! Such wads of 
bills passed through his fingers! Such dignity! 
Such short, though polite answers to the most 
important’ looking people who ventured to ask 
questions! No one ever able to slip into a seat 
among hundreds without being tapped on the 
shoulder in a minute by him! The engine 
Starting at a wave of his hand! So many peo- 
ple trusting life and limb to him, and even the 
President and stockholders making him a pres- 
ent for valued services! 

O, what a thing it was!) And what was it to 
be Snuffy ? 

And yet he must be Snuffy,—nothing but 
Snuffy. He did not see how he was ever going 
to be any thing more. 

To be sure, he made a good deal of money. 
Every one liked his queer, honest face, and all 
the children were sure to wake up at the sound 
of his cheery voice. If he could lay the money 
up, he might buy his way into something bet- 
ter, some day; but there was so much to be 
done with it! 

He was not accustomed to any particular 
process of mind, and all this worried him, es- 
pecially as he could not see his way through. 
But the stranger’s words seemed to clear every 
thing up, like a thunder shower on a mugg 
day. He nodded his head expressively at every 
few steps, as he walked on, and an indescribable 
something, that had been lost out of his whistle, 
crept back again, and made ail right. 

He stepped into a baker’s shop. They knew 
him there, and handed him his loaf without 
waiting to be asked. 

“Two of them caraway lions, and a pink 
sugared kitten,” said Snuffy, speaking as much 
like the conductor as he could. 

Then he stopped before a toyman’s. “You 
must have one of these fandangoes to-night, 
Crook,” he said, as he looked in at the window. 
“You aint had a new toy for nigh onto a week. 
Snuffy’s been hard on you, my boy.” 

He went in and made his selection, and then, 
with a quick step, passed down a narrow street, 
and home, without further delay. It was only 
two rooms, but everybody was so glad to see 
him! Though everybody was only Bec, wait- 
ing to toast the bread for tea, and Crook, in his 
little trundle-chair, for he never got out of it, 
poor child, except as Snuffy lifted him. 

“What yer brought?” he chirped, gayly, with 
his little, thin voice. “I’m awful hungry! Lions? 
those’ll do; and, hi! what’s this?’ as Snuffy 
gave him a remarkable image, balanced on two 
sticks, and mounted on a round piece of wood, 
painted green. 

“That’s a talking canary,” said Snuffy, tri- 
umphantly. “You just wind up his tail, and 
he sings like the real thing.” 

“Lor!” said Bec, coming up behind, as Crook 
went to work, “that’s a new way to turn & 
tune!” 

“Taint much,” said Snuffy to himself, when 
Crook was fast asleep, and he put on his jacket 
to walk a mile to evening school, “no, ’taint 
much, that’s a fact, to make my two trains & 
day, and sell arples, and not cheat, and pay & 
good price to the old man I buy of, and get 
every thing into the house that Bec wants, and 
keep Crook up to saying his prayers, and get 





as chair and desk, what then? 


off to school at night, and see to dinner while 
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Bec’s at hers in the morning, and look out that 
Crook has something sweet every evening, and 


a new toy as fast as he’s tired of the old one’ 


and teach him ‘who killed Goliath? and ‘where 
is Bethlehem? ’Taint much like being a con- 
ductor, no! But add it up, and it comes pretty 
near being something;” and his whistle rang 
so sharp and clear through the evening air, that 
the neighbors said, “Snuffy must have had un- 
common luck to-day.” 

When he started for his train next morning, 
it was hot, and his clothes had never felt so 
uncemfortable. A new suit, light and cool, and 
very near the color of the conductor’s, marked, 
On y $8.00, flapped him in the face as he passed 
on the sidewalk. He had left just that sum 
locked up safely at home. 

“No,” said Snuffy, resolutely; “Crook needs 
’em more, and there’s Bec wanting a new sauce- 
pan. "Taint much, but add it up!” 

Something hit his foot as he stepped into the 
car. He looked down. It was a pocket-book. 

“Here’s a thing to be attended to,” said 
Snuffy, as he put it into a pocket. 

“Arples, nuts or’——he stopped short, for the 
conductor, an unheard-of circumstance, was 
making a speech. 

“Gentlemen, this poor woman has lost her 
pocket-book, containing all her wages, which 
she had drawn to gotoasick mother. I will 
throw five dollars into my hat towards making 
it up, if you will do the rest.” 

There was a stir among the passengers, and 
Snuffy stepped quietly into the field of action. 

“P’yaps this might be somewhere near the 
article,” he said, as he handed it to the con- 
ductor. It was identified to the satisfaction of 
all, and the woman dried her tears to turn and 
thank Snuffy. 

“?Taint much,” said Snuffy; “but add it up. 
Here’s candy, nuts, arples’n’ oranges!” 

He was making change with a poorly-dressed 
little woman, whose child teased for an apple, 
when he saw that the piece of paper currency 
he was about to give her was counterfeit. 

“Hold on,” said Snuffy; and, tossing the cur- 
rency from the window, he produced another, 
bright and new. 

An old lady had risen from her seat, and was 
turning round and round, in terrible trouble, 
looking for her ticket, which every one could 
see pinned on her shoulder. 

“Deary me, deary me!” she said; “I never 
could see what right them conductors have to 
make us hold the pesky tickets for them all the 
way! They’d ought to take ’em themselves as 
soon as they’ve punched ’em through! He 
owes me the worth of the thing, already, spoil- 
ing all my naps this morning; and now it’s 
gone, and I expect he’ll be after it every min- 
ute!” 

The inexplicable smiling of the passengers 
began to add to her trouble, when Snuffy 
touched her on the arm, and pointed to the lost 
ticket. 

She seized it joyfully, and, eyeing Snuffy from 
head to foot, said,— 

“Be you a boy? You look wonderful like 
one; but I never knew one before that could 
i better than a whole carfull of grown 
folks,’? 

“Taint much,” thought Snuffy; “but add it 
up! Here’s arples!” 

Trade was brisk that day, and his basket was 
almost empty when the return train neared his 
point of departure. A pale, tired little child 
Was crying for candy; but its elder brother, still 
more tired, apparently, could only say,— 

“Don’t, Irving! Don’t beg! I tell you I must 
save the money.” 

Snuffy stopped and looked at them as he 
Passed. He thought of Crook, and emptied 
the remaining contents into the child’s lap. 

“Taint much,” as he banged the door after 
him, “but? ——. 

Two years passed away. Snuffy had a new 
suit. Crook was so much straightened out, that 
he could get about by himself. Bec had gone 
‘to a place. But Snuffy’s philosophy was as 
good as new. 

One day the conductor came through the car, 
his thoughts busy with a request of the superin- 
tendent,—“I wish you could find me a good 
clerk, Carroll.” 

“Arples, candy, nuts’n’ oranges!” 

It was the old call, but it struck the conductor 
With a new idea. 

“I don’t know who would do better than 
Snuffy,” he said to himself. ‘Honest, perse- 
Yering, patient, generous, kind, and quick at 
figures. ‘Not much, but add it up,’ as Snuffy 
Says. I guess we must give him a lift.” ~ 

Three days from that time, Snuffy was in the 
Superintendent’s office, and to-day, if you ride 
the whole length of the country, from New York 
© Minnesota, your ticket will be asked, some- 





where on the route, by a fine-looking, courteous 
man, rather young for a conductor, it is true, 
but a great favorite, and highly valued on the 
road. *A hump-backed boy, with delicate limbs, 
but a bright, winning face, looks reverently up 
at him from the armful of books he is selling, 
and the conductor sometimes smiles at him as 
he passes, and whispers,— 
“Add it up, Crook. Add it up!” 


or 





For the Companion. 
MINNIE AND THE STRANGER. 

We were sauntering idly about the hotel par- 
lors at Saratoga, my brother Hugh, his pretty 
daughter Minnie and I, amusing ourselves with 
the constantly changing picture before us; the 
bright, animated faces, the elegant dresses, and 
sparkling jewels, and the busy hum of voices, 
when Minnie touched my arm. It was pleasant 
to turn from the show and glitter before me to 
the fresh little rosebud of a face, and the simple 
white muslin dress by my side. 

“Aunt Bessie,” whispered Minnie, “look at 
that young man by the door! What a lovely 
face, like one’s idea of Henry Martyn!” (for 
Minnie, in the new ardor of her young Christian 
life, had settled, not unwisely, upon Martyn as 
her ideal). 

I turned and saw a striking figure, indeed. A 
tall, slight, finely-formed young man, with a 
face of rare delicacy of outline and expression, 
and the simple dress of a clergyman—a black 
coat buttoned to his throat, with a snowy white 
cravat. 

He stood leaning pensively against the wall, 
apparently hardly noticing the crowd around 
him, with an air of dreamy abstraction, as of 
one whose mind was on higher things. 

Poor little Minnie, just emerging from the 
quiet seclusion of a country town, was evident- 
ly impressed by the vision before her, and I had 
much quiet amusement in watching the fre- 
quent shy glances that her soft, dark eyes stole 
at the stranger. 

At last as he moved away, she turned eagerly 
to me, saying, ““O, how I wish we could know 
him!” 

But there seemed no way of making his ac- 
quaintance. We saw him frequently after this, 
but he seemed to hold himself aloof from socie- 
ty in general, though always found as a quiet 
spectator of the gay assemblies. 

“J don’t like his looks,” said my brother 
Hugh, in his rough, blunt way. “I hate to see 
a fellow so mightily exclusive. Why doesn’t 
he speak to somebody? A minister who’s good 
for any thing, takes an interest in those around 
him. Unless,” he added, ‘‘he’s been crossed in 
love.” 

At this, Minnie’s quick sympathy was all 
aglow. He did look sad, and she immediately 
wrought out of her lively imagination a very 
probable and touching history of disappointed 
affection, in which I confess I weakly partici- 
pated; ‘so that ‘““Mr. Martyn,” as we called him, 
gradually became as fascinating and exciting 
to us as the hero of a novel. 

As we sat down at the dinner-table, one day, 
I was startled by seeing brother Hugh suddenly 
stretch out his hand with eagerness to a gentle- 
man who sat opposite us, giving him the heart- 
iest welcome. I looked earnestly at the stran- 
ger, ashort, thick, freckled young man, with 
sandy hair and spectacles, who turned his great 
white eyes upon us, and bowed coldly as he was 
introduced as “Mr. Smith.” 

It was amusing to see how haughtily my lit- 
tle Minnie drew herself up as she responded to 
his few commonplace remarks. There was cer- 
tainly no charm about him, and when brother 
Hugh“urged his spending as much of his time 
with us as possible, on the strength of his warm 
friendship for the young man’s father, I confess 
I secretly sympathized in the squeeze of agony 
which poor Minnie gave,my hand. But Mr. 
Smith was busy just then, and we were relieved 
for the present from his society, when the din- 
ner was ended. 

A few mornings .after, I heard an emphatic 
“OQ!” from Minnie, as we sat at the parlor 


window. ‘There comes father,” she whispered, 
“with that horrid man!” And sure enough, he 


came. 

We found him tolerably agreeable, but O how 
plain! It was really disagreeable to look at his 
face, at the outset of our acquaintance, and poor 
Minnie was sadly chagrined at having such an 
addition to our party. 

“How provoking it is, Aunt Bessie,” she ex- 
claimed, the moment we were by ourselves, 
“that we cannot know ‘Mr. Martyn,’ and that 
we must have this dreadful looking creature 
saddied upon us all through our Saratoga visit.” 

“Nonsense!” said brother Hugh. “Ile’s a fine 
fellow, Minnie, and a regular worker. Judge 
Nevis says he will make a capital lawyer.” 





But what did Minnie care for Judge Nevis? 
Well, a good many people cared for Minnie, and 
many a young man asked an introduction to 
my pretty niece, who was not the less attractive 
to them, perhaps, for being the only child of a 
rich papa. 

But “Mr. Martyn” was still a dream of ro- 
mance, coming and going like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and by his very mystery fascinating my little 
Minnie more and more. What were the other 
young men but mere humdrum creatures in 
comparison with that aristocratic, noble-look- 
ing man! “Perhaps an English lord travelling 
incognito,” said, Minnie, “or perhaps a Polish 
exile, or perhaps”—O, what might he not be! 

One evening as we sat on the piazza with Mr. 
Smith, our repulsive yet kind escort, we heard 
a sudden exclamation. 

“There he goes! Look! Look!” 

We looked eagerly, and beheld, to our horror, 
our bewitching “Mr. Martyn” pinioned between 
two police officers, marching down street with 
the same beautiful, pensive expression on his 
countenance. 

“OQ, what are they going to do with him?” 
cried Minnie, almost in tears. “O, Mr. Smith, 
what is it?” 

Mr. Smith looked at her through his shining, 
round glasses, with placid surprise. 

“Don’t waste your sympathy on that scamp, 
Miss Minnie!” he said, quietly. ‘He’s the pick- 
pocket who has been haunting the town for the 
last fortnight. He has robbed at least twenty 
people, and now he’s on his way to Sing-Sing, 
where he came from.” 

Minnie and I wisely forbore to enlighten Mr. 
Smith upon our romantic speculations. But I 
noticed after this that Minnic had much less to 
say about “that horrid Mr. Smith’s ugliness,” 
and gradually began to think him quite agreea- 
ble. And Mr. Smith, very singularly, seemed to 
regard her in precisely the same manner. 

A few months after we left Saratoga, Minnie 
came to me one night, put her head down on 
my shoulder and began to cry, and at the same 
time to affirm, very absurdly, that she was nev- 
er so happy, because—because—Mr. Smith had 
said he loved her. 

“And what did you say?” said I. 

But she made me promise that I wouldn't tell. 

The moral of this little narrative is, that first 
impressions are not always correct. 

M. OH. P. 
———+o>—_—_—_——_—_ 
For the Companion. 
BEAR-HUNTING. 


The polar bear is the strongest, hugest and 
most powerful of the ursine, or bear family. 
Next in rank comes the grizzly bear, which is 
the most savage and the hardest to kill of them 
all; a proud and surly monster, that will not 
turn out of its way for man nor beast; that 
fights every thing that dares to meet it, and 
never surrenders as long as there is a breath in 
its body. 

The first thing to do in hunting the grizzly 
bear is, of course, to find out where he is. You 
couldn’t do this. It needs a keen eye and long 
training. The Indian and the trapper have a 
wonderful skill in seeing and reading the slight- 
est signs on almost the untrodden prairies. 

For instance, the Indian will see the print of 
a bear’s paw on the grass, and point it out to 
you. If he had not done so, you would never 
have taken note of it. If you do see it when he 
has shown it, you will not be able to tell any 
thing more. 

But the Indian will say that there was only 
one bear—because the footprints are regular; 
that it was a large bear and very fat—because 
the hinder paws don’t come up to the fore paws, 
in walking, as they do when the creature is in 
poor condition; that it is three months since 
the bear entered his cave—because there are no 
other marks, and the herbage shows that it is 
long since he passed; and from other almost in- 
visible tokens he will tell you whether it was a 
she bear ora male. The Indian and the trap- 
per need no dog to point out their game. They 
hunt it down with a sagacity as unerring as the 
setter’s. 

Grizzly bears are not social animals. They 
generally go alone. It is very scldom that a 
pair of them sleep in the same cave. When 
they do, it is not wise to attack them. ; 

The way the Indians hunt them is by going 
into their caves! 

After the trapper has followed the traces un- 
til he reaches the bear’s cave, he examines the 
marks round about it carefully. By these signs 
he finds out whether there is one bear or more. 
If there are two, he goes away; for three spoils 
good company, you know. If there is only one, 
he takes a candle and a rifle, and boldly crawls 
into the cave. 

The ~..adle has a thick wick, and is made of 





tallow and wax. When it is lighted, it has a 
strong flame. 

Lighting his candle, then in goes the trapper! 
His first business is to find out on which side 
of the cave the sleeping brute is lying. Woe be 
to the manif he makes a single mistake; for 
he must pay for it with his life! 

As soon as the trapper gets fairly in, he puts 
the light on some jutting part of the rock, and 
then crouches into the nearest hiding place. 

Listen! That growl shows that the bear is 
roused. 

Look at him! He gapes, he shakes his shag- 
gy sides. He steps toward the candle to put 
out the flame! ~ 

Now, see the man! If his rifle misses fire, or 
if he fails todo more thar slightly wound the 
bear, there is no escape for him. He will be 
crushed at once. For, if he hits the bear’s skull, 
the ball will be flattened; if he hits its hide, the 
thick hair of the brute will save its skin. Its 
skull is as hard as a rock, and its sides are as 
stubborn as monitor’s plates! The hunter must 
hit the eye of the monster, or perish in the 
darkness there! 

As we are waiting in dreadful suspense out- 
side, suddenly we hear a rifle fired—a dull, soft 
sound—and then a human cheer! 

Hurrah! The Indian has triumphed, and the 
grizzly bear lies dead! 

“During my stay among the Cherokee In- 
dians,”’ says a French hunter, in a recent vol- 
ume, “in a village near the Creek River, one of 
the red skins stated in my presence that he ex- 
pected a fine day’s sport on the morrow; for he 
had found the lair of a grizzly bear. I asked to 
be allowed to go with him. 

“Next morning a large number of the men in 
camp followed us, and we had scarcely made 
our way a mile through the cotton plants and 
creepers, before the Indian assured me that he 
had come upon traces of the animal. 

“Guided by him, we advanced towards an 
enormous tree, at least thirty yards in circum- 
ference. It was a gigantic maple of great age; 
and in this the Indian assured me the bear had 
taken up his abode. 

“I never witnessed any thing more admirable 
than the cool courage with which this man pre- 
pared himself for the dangerous encounter. A 
ferocious joy sparkled in his eyes, as, throwing 
off his blanket and brandishing his formidable 
knife, he warned us with a look to keep the 
most profound silence. 

“The other Indians and myself climbed the 
neighboring trees, and the red skin entered the 
lair of the grizzly bear. 

“In a short time we heard a terrible growling, 
and not long afterwards the Indian came forth, 
declaring that the bear was dead! 

“We all descended, and two Cherokees, going 
into the narrow entrance to the hole of the tree, 
fastened a rope made of bindweed to the hind 
legs of the creature, and drew out an enormous 
bear, weighing at least five hundred pounds. 

“By means of the rope the carcass was hung 
up about ten feet above the ground, and we re- 
turned to the camp on the creek, the Indians 
leaving sundry indications of the road by break- 
ing off twigs of the trees. 

“On our arrival, four squaws were seng to cut 
up the animal and bring back his skin and the 
meat.” UNCLE JAMES. 
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For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF ROBERT OF NOR- 
MANDY. 

I told you last week something about William 
the Conqueror, and about his son, the Red King, 
who was killed in the New Forest. I will now 
tell you of Robert, the second son of the Con- 
queror. 

An easy, generous-hearted sort of fellow he 
was, honest himself, and believing, with won- 
derfal simplicity, that every one else was as 
honest. 

William the Red, as I said last week, was 
a troublesome king, and Henry, his youngest 
brother, as I intend to show you by-and-by, was 
as sclfish and unfeeling as was the “Conqueror” 
himself; but Robert, by some accident or other, 
was born with a heart. 

It was considered very pious in those rude 
times, for a person to make a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, in order to visit the Holy Sepulchre. 
The Turks, who held the Holy City, abused the 
Christian pilgrims. An eloquent and fiery- 
minded monk, called Peter the Hermit, believ- 
ing it to be the duty of the Christian princes to 
wrest the Holy Sepulchre from the power of the 
Turks, began to urge his opinions throughout 
Europe. An intense excitement was created. 

Among his most fervent disciples was Robert 
of Normandy. In his enthusiasm, the thought- 
less, gencrous-hearted fellow sold his dominions 
for a certain period to the Red King, and with 
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the money equipped a splendid retinue of 
knights and soldiers for service in the Holy 
Land. ‘ 

He went to Jerusalem at the head of this glit- 
tering train, and, in union with other Christian 
princes and nobles, besieged the Holy City, sub- 
dued its defenders, and obtained possession of 
the Saviour’s tomb. . 

Robert was one of the most conspicuous lead- 
ers in the first crusade, and of all the princes 
who aided in the recovery of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, he sacrificed the most. 

When he returned from the East, he stopped 
in Italy. He was fond of minstrelsy, and of 
works of bgauty and of art; and he feasted his 
eyes on the fading grandeur of the old Italian 
cities. As he was the rightful claimant to the 
throne of England, after the death of the Red 
King, and as his exploits in the Holy Land had 
added to his fame, the Italians cast admiring 
eyes upon him. 

While stopping in Italy among the minstrels, 
the pictures, and the loveliness of that dreamy 
and enchanted land, he fell in love with a lady of 
marvellous beauty. 

Her name was Sibylla. He married her, and, 
in a little time, returned to Normandy, to find 
that his younger brother, Henry, had assumed 
the throne of England, and was governing with 
a high hand. 

It seems that the Red King had died while 
Robert was tarrying in Italy, enamored of Si- 
bylla, and Henry, without waiting to see him 
buried, had seized the royal treasure and the 
diadem, telling the nobles that Robert had be- 
come king of Jerusalem. 

Ilaving established bis government, he was 
prepared to give Robert a hot reception if he 
should make any trouble about the matter on 
his return. 

Robert, of course, asserted his claim to the 
throne. Some of the nobles sustained Henry in 
his usurpation, others were for Robert. 

Henry, however, by dint of much fawning 
and lying, persuaded Robert to relinquish his 
claim to England, and to be content with the 
little duchy of Normandy, and with a pension, 
which he promised to pay. 

So the good-natured Robert governed in Nor- 
mandy, and a good-natured government he 
had, Ile was so weak and good natured, that 
he used to allow his servants to steal his clothes, 
while he was lying in bed in the morning. 

Llenry, like the Red King before him, thought 
that Robert’s government was rather loose, and 
that it would be a very benevolent thing to 
relieve the Normans of his misrule. For this 
reason he went over to Normandy with an 
army, took possession of the country, and es- 
tablished his own hard rule, thus stealing from 
his brother the fair-skied duchy that the Con- 
queror had given him. Having accomplished 
this, he settled it that Robert was a very trouble- 
some fellow, and that the proper place for him 
was a prison, and he accordingly put him in 
one. 

He was not satisfied even then. 

One day there appeared in the apartments of 
the castle where Robert was confined, some 
stone-hearted men, by order from the king. 
They*heated a piece of metal red-hot, and then 
deliberately burned out poor Robert’s eyes. 

Beautiful, loving eyes they were; and what 
sights they had seen! The minarets of the 
East glimmering in the hot sun and shady 
moon, the cool pafm groves along the Jordan, 
the splendid streets of Antioch, the City of the 
Great King, the Holy Sepulchre, with its golden 
lamps, ltaly, with its deep skies and empurpled 
hills. Twenty-eight years was poor Robert im- 
prisoned, and then he died. 

You ask, Did not something dreadful happen 
to King Henry, who stole his brother’s crown, 
and wrested from him the duchy that his father 
had given him, and then ferociously made him 
blind? 

We always ask a like question in such cases, 
remembering God is just. Yes; something 
dreadful did happen. We will tell you, ere 
long, the story of the WHITE SuIP. 

HEZEKIAH. 
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SAXON IN OUR LANGUAGE, 

Classical scholars are very apt to use words 
of Latin origin, while self-educated men, like 
Bunyan and Cobbett, use the Saxon almost 
exclusively. Everybody understands Saxon 
words. They make up the familiar talk of 
the people; and the reason why some preachers 
and lecturers are not understood by their hear- 
ers, is, that they use too many Latin words, 
and too few of Saxon. 
Saxon to Latin is much larger than is com- 
moniy thought: 

“About five-eighths of all the words in the 
English language are derived from the Anglo- 
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Still, the proportion of 


Saxon. Of the sixty-six words composing the 
Lord’s prayer, all but five are Anglo-Saxon. 
Gray’s Elegy contains nine hundred and eighty- 
cight words, of which the Anglo-Saxon furnishes 
seven hundred and seventy seven. The solilo- 
quy of Hamlet contains eighty-one words, of 
which all but thirteen are Anglo-Saxon. There 
is, perhaps, no work in the English language, 
in which Anglo-Saxon words more abound than 
in the common version of the Bible. Even in 
the works of our most classical writers, such as 
Milton, Addison and Johnson, words of Anglo- 
Saxon derivation greatly predominate Works 
which treat of the common affairs of life have 
the largest proportion of their words derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and scientific works the 
least.” 





For the Companion. 
HOW JACK RAISED STRAWBER- 
RIES. 
In Two Parrs.—Part II. 

Having covered his strawberry plants for the 
winter, Jack almost forgot he had any. School 
and play took up his time, and while the snow 
lay on the ground, the whole subject seemed 
dreary and far away. 
One day, as he was coming home from school 
about the first of March, he noticed in a fruit- 
store window a box of ripe strawberries. Jack’s 
nose became very flat against the window, and 
and he stared hard at the attractive box of fruit. 
If he could have some strawberries, his happi- 
ness would be complete. 
Then he thought of his tin bank at home, and 
came to the conclusion that if the box did not 
cost more than thirty cents, he would burst his 
bank and surprise his mother with adish of 
strawberries for tea, which would be very pleas- 
ant. 
Going into the store he asked the price of a 
box of strawberries. 
“Five dollars.” 
Gravely placing a new copper cent on the 
counter, he said he would take a cent’s worth of 
peanuts. 
The man handed the peanuts, and Jack went 
out into the street; and as soon as he got round 
the corner, he gave the peanuts to a small boy, 
saying,— 
“Take ’em, bub; I never eat peanuts, myself.” 
Reaching home, he went to his strawberry bed. 
Not a cheerful prospect. Every thing was cov- 
ered with snow. 
“Humph! I thought the almanac said March 
was aspring month. It looks like it—very. I 
don’t belicve the spring ever will come.” 
Yet it did come, just asit always has. Jack 
thought when the snow went away that the 
winter was certainly over, and he was for un- 
covering his strawberries. 
“Not quite so fast,” said his father. “Re- 
member what the gardener said about ‘freezing 
and thawing.’ The days are warm, but the 
nights are cold. It will not do to uncover your 
plants before the first week in April.” 
Jack saw the force of this reasoning, and wise- 
ly let the leaves remain over them. 
At last the April days arrived, and one pleas- 
ant afternoon Jack went to work to get ready 
for the summer. First, he removed the brush 
and put it away in the wood-shed, where it could 
be used for kindling. Next, he got his rake 
from the tool-house and began to rake up the 
leaves into heaps. This he did not find an easy 
thing to do. The leaves were wet and matted 
together. However, Jack was a plucky boy, and 
a little hard work did not frighten him. The 
rake would catch in the strawberry plants in a 
most provoking manner. In fact, he nearly 
tore up some of them in his haste, and soon 
found that haste, and above all, impatience, 
never will do in horticulture. 

After trying several experiments, he found 
the easiest way was, to gather the leaves in his 
hands, and put them in a basket, which he af- 
terwards emptied into the pig-pen. 

At last the leaves were gathered, and the bed 
looked quite clean. Jack was disappointed at 
the appearance of the plants. They seemed 
brown, dried up, and generally wretched. The 
leaves were spotted, dirty and half destroyed. 
Discouraged at the appearance of things, he 
went to his sister with a dismal account of his 
bed. 

“I guess they are all killed, Mary.” 

“O, Ldo not think that. The leaves may be 
brown and withered, but I suppose the plant is 
still alive.” 

And so it proved. As ‘the days grew warmer, 
Jack noticed a tiny point of green springing up 
in the centre of each plant. He then carefully 


leaving the surface soft and fine. 





forked up the soil about them, breaking the 
hard crust formed by the storms of winter, and 


found that there was little or nothing to do to | 
his plants. The leaves grew broad, and spread 
themselves out in a pretty green cluster around | 
the centre, from which sprung up a spike of 
white flowers. Some of the plants had several 
spikes or stems, containing a cluster of flowers. 
Jack was a boy who used his eyes, and he very 
quickly noticed a difference in the plants. 
Some seemed to produce many more flowers 
than others. Much puzzled to account for this, 
he went to the gardener who had brought them, 
and asked him about it. 
“There are two sorts in your bed—Triomph 
de Gand’ and ‘Jucunda.’ I mixed them so that 
you might have a variety, and extend the sea- 
son.” 
“Extend the season? What is that?” 
“Making the bearing season, or time, last 
longer. The “Triomphs’ will come into bearing 
first, and after that the ‘Jucundas.’ If they 
came into bearing at the same time, you would 
not have them last so long, though you would 
have about as many berries. Which would you 
rather have, twenty boxes all in one week, or 
ten boxes one week, and ten more another 
week ?” 
“Of course I should much prefer the two 
weeks of berries.” 
“Just so. Then you are allright. You have 
now two sorts that will ripen at different times.” 
“But why do they do so? Why don’t they 
ripen all at once?” 
“I don’t know. Expect’s their habit. Na- 
ture isn’t a fool. She knew a great sight better 
than to have all the kinds ripen at once. Per- 
haps she was thinking of boys who love straw- 
berries when she made ’em.” 
Jack had no reply for this; but as he went 
home he could not help thinking that somehow 
whoever made strawberries was very sensible as 
well as good. 
After a while the cloud of white flowers melt- 
ed away, and the ground was strewn with the 
petals. Jack was sorry to see them fade. They 
made a pretty sight; but he found consolation 
by observing in place of the departed flowers, 
tiny green berries hanging thickly under the 
leaves of all the plants. 
But with the coming prospect of a rich har- 
vest came the sorrow of weeds. They would 
persist in coming up alloverthe ground. How- 
ever, Jack was not the boy to be beaten by a lot 
of weeds. They all had to yield to his industry. 
Not one of them ever grew to be two inches 
high. As soon as they dared to show their 
heads, down came Jack’s hoe and up came the 
weeds. 
At last his reward came. Day by day the 
hard, green berries began to color and grow 
ripe, and one day he surprised his sister Mary 
with the first ripe berry. 
Two days after he picked a box full, and they 
were placed on the table at supper time. 
When all was ready Jack put out his plate for 
his share of the luscious fruit. How he did en- 
joy them! Never did strawberries taste so de- 
licious!) And he had raised them himself, and 
that was the best of it. When tea was over Mr. 
May said,— 
“Well, Jacky, do you think it paid? Have 
you reward enough for your year’s labor?” 
“Yes, sir, I guess it does pay. They are the 
best berries I ever ate, and we will have just as 
many as we want, because they cost us noth- 
ing.” 

“fam not so sure of that. 
up on a bit of paper, and see just how much 
they have cost. 


all seven dollars and seventy-five cents. 


each box to be worth twenty-five cents. 
Here is the account: 


JACK’S STRAWBERRY BED. 


Dr 
To Tools. ..... $100 
875 


“ Manure.... 200 
“ Labor...... 100—$7 75 


How this can be, you shall see. 


wonder came. 


about them. 


with them?” 








From this time till the first of June, Jack 


Let us figure it 


“First, there were the tools, one dollar; next, 
two dollars worth of manure. The plants cost 
three dollars, seventy-five cents, and I paid the 
man a dollar for planting them, that makes in 


Now you must keep a careful account of all 
the berries you pick, and at the end of the sea- 
son we will see how much you make, supposing 


Cr. 
By 42 boxes @ 25c—$10 50 


Not a great deal of money, but this is only 
one crop. Another year Jack will probably do 
better, getting more fruit at little or no expense. 


No sooner had the fruit all gone, than a new 
From each “plant grew out a 
slender thread that lay upon the ground or 
twined among the leaves of the plants. Jack 
had never seen the like, and consulted his sister 


“What are they, Mary? and what must I do 





of those green, waving threads there will be g 
new, young plant. That is the way nature 
keeps up the supply.” 

“And shall I have a new plant for every run- 
ner?” 
“Tes.” 
“Why, what shall Ido with so many plants? 
There will be hundreds of them, enouzh to 
planta field full. See! Every plant has thrown 
out at least five runners. What can I do with 
so many ?” 
“I hardly know. You must consult the gar- 
dener.” 
The next day Jack called upon the man and 
asked about the runners. Judge of his aston. 
ishment when he was told to cut them off as 
fast as they grew. 
“You see it’s just this way. If the plants send 
out runners, they lose just so much strength in 
doing it. Every thing a plant does costs exer. 
tion. It takes a certain amount of strength to 
produce a leaf, or a berry, or a runner, witha 
young plant on it. Now which do you prefer— 
berries or young plants?” 
“Berries,” said Jack. Then, after a few mo- 
ments thought, he added, “but do I not want 
the plants, too?” 
“No. Why should you? Your bed is planted, 
and unless you wish another, you do not re- 
quire any more plants.” 
“But will not my plants run out?” 
“Not fora year or so. When they do, you 
will be obliged to plant another bed. All you 
have to do for the next two, and perhaps three 
seasons, is to keep all the runners cut off, keep 
the land free from weeds, cover them over in 
winter, and gather the crops.” 
And so it proved. Jack kept a sharp eye on 
the runners, and cut them down as fast as they 
grew up. He was pretty keen on the weed ques- 
tion, too. Never one of them lived long enough 
to know when the sun set. 
The winter came, and again the strawberry 
plants were covered with leaves and brush. At 
last another spring and summer came. Sucha 
magnificent strawberry bed never was seen. 
Huge, bushy plants, with splendid great, green 
leaves, a wilderness of flowers, and at last a har- 
vest of berries. The bed was literally red with 
fruit. Jack fairly went wild with delight. He 
dragged his sister out twice a day to sce the 
sight. He could think and talk of nothing but 
strawberries. He even dreamed strawberries at 
night, for his mother told me that one night he 
actually sat up in bed and called for more ber- 
ries. 
When the first heaping dish full was brought 
to the table, he was ready to stand on his head 
for joy. Idon’t suppose he would have really 
shaken his respectable heels in the air, as that 
would not be a favorable position to take straw- 
berries and cream, but he felt so particularly 
jolly, he was fully prepared to do any thing. 
Well, as I said at the beginning of my story, 
Jack is a boy of remarkable capacity. He could 
eat nearly a box full without feeling very un- 
comfortable, but then he was a smart boy—on 
strawberries. 


tor 





DIPLOMACY AND ITS FACTS---No. 5. 
PRIVILEGES OF AMBASSADORS. 

The privileges of ambassadors, and others of 
the representative officers of nations and sover- 
eigns are very great. 

An ambassador’s person enjoys perfect secu- 
rity, and so does his property. Both are invio- 
lable, and the government that should not re 
spect these privileges would make itself odious. 
No legal process can touch him, or affect such 
of his property as belongs to his office. He can 
pay his debts, or not, according to his moral 
sense, and his means. 

The Spanish ambassador in England, in 1688, 
Don Pedro Ronquillo, was odious to the Lon- 
doners because he availed himself of his diplo- 
matic privilege to avoid payment of his debts; 
so that the mob of “The Irish Night” sacked 
his house and destroyed his property. This be- 
ing the work of a mob, and the English govern- 
ment doing all it could to soothe Spanish pride, 
nothing came of it. i 

A few years later, the Russian ambassador in 
England was arrested for debt, and gave bail; 
and all the persons engaged in the proceedings 
against him were arrested, and brought to trial. 
The Russian demanded that they should be 
hanged, but they were set free at the request of 
the czar, after a law had been enacted by the 
English Parliament, to prevent similar arrests. 
This law declares all legal process against the 
person of any ambassador, or his servants, null 
and void. 

The residence of an ambassador is inviolable. 
It cannot be entered or searched under legal 
process of any kind. In former times, not only 
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ambassadorial residence was an asylum, to 
which any criminal might flee, and there dwell 
in perfect safety, but it was extended to the en- 
tire quarter of the town in which that residence 
stood. 

In Rome, this privilege of asylum was most 
grossly abused, and entire quarters of the papal 
city were full of criminals of the worst kind, 
who defied the laws of their country, and in 
the night time went forth to renew their war 
avainst society. ‘Half of Rome thus passed from 
under the rule of its proper masters. 

Pope Innocent XI. resolved to put a stop to 
this state of things, and he declared that he 
would receive no ambassador who would not 
give up the privilege of protecting criminals. 
All the governments that sent ambassadors to 
Rome complied with his wishes, except that of 
France. 

Louis XIV. would not comply, and sent a mil- 
itary force to garrison his ambassador’s house, 
and to protect the district in which it stood. 
The Pope laid that district under interdict, that 
is, cut it off from the enjoyment of religious 
privileges. Some years lates, the French king 
voluntarily gave up his scandalous privilege to 
protect rogues in Rome. 

Nothing of this kind is now known, or has 
Seen known for along time. It is well under- 
stood that an ambassador must observe the 
laws of the country in which he resides. If 
guilty of offences, the sovereign to whom he is 
accredited can complain to the offender’s gov- 
ernment, or demand his recall, or even send him 
out of the country; and he can require that he 
shall be punished at home. In extreme cases,— 
such as aiding traitors, or engaging in conspir- 
acies,—an ambassador can be arrested, to be 
sent home. 

Ambassadors are sometimes allowed to im- 
port goods for their own use without paying 
duties thereon, but this privilege is much lim- 
ited, as it has been abused. Russia and Spain 
allow this privilege for six months; and Prus- 
sia also limits the privilege. A recent Ameri- 
can minister in Spain has been accused of vio- 
lating the law of that country on this very 
point,—but the truth of the accusation is stout- 
ly denied. 

In most countries ambassadors are exempted 
from taxation. They are allowed to have their 
own religious establishments, with which not 
even the most bigoted of governments would 

think of interfering. This last privilege is not 
of much account in these days, when bigotry 
has ceased to be active, and soon must cease to 
exist; but it was one of much importance in 
old persecuting times. 
tee 





For the Companion. 


MY DOG WATCH. 
A SHERIFF'S STORY. 

In the winter of 1858 I received word from 
my old friend, Lawyer Sharpe, that he wished 
to see me immediately on business of impor- 
tance. I called at his office, and he then said 
that he wished me to serve a writ on a sea cap- 
tain, living some eighty or ninety miles away, 
charged with having left his vessel with money 
belonging to the owners of the ship. 


He represented that the service required of 
me would be a difficult and hazardous one; that 


another sheriff had been employed, but had 


failed in the undertaking, the man having suc- 
cessfully defied the efforts of the officer of the 


law. 


On learning the particulars, my heart failed 
me somewhat, because of physical weakness; 
for I was suffering at the time from a severe at- 
tack of asthma, to which suffocating disease, in 
an aggravated form, I had become a victim. 
But, keeping my fears to myself, I replied that 


Iwas ready to undertake the arrest. 


“Very well,” he answered, “take your dog 
with you,” for he knew the qualities of the val- 
uable and thoronghly trained dog which I owned, 

call on Col: S—, at B——, and get him to 
furnish you two good fighting men, and then 
you will be prepared to serve the writ on Capt. 
J—, who lives some thirty miles back of the 


city.” 


Accordingly, I went to B——, saw the colonel, 
who Supplied me with the “fighting men,” and 
Pein a horse and sleigh for them, and another 
ormyself and Watch, we started for the scene 


of action, 


: bon. at our destination a little before 

»T found the captain’s house fastened at 
‘very point, but in response to my loud knock- 
ing he appeared et a window and asked what I 


Wanted, 


“Ihave come,” I said, “to arrest you; and I 


Want this door opened.” 


— and forty men can’t arrest me,” he re- 
Ped. “I will shoot the first one that attempts 


“Captain,” I returned, “I have come from 

P— to get possession of your person, and I 

shall do so if I am obliged to stop passengers on 

the road, until I have force enough to begin at 

the top of your house, and take it down shingle 

by shingle. But there won’t be any need of 

that; for if these two men, and myself, and that 

dog can’t take you, forty men cannot!” 

I then directed one of my aids to go to a wood- 

pile near at hand, and bring me an axe that lay 

there, that I might make a hole through the 

door to let the dog in. 

My allusion to the dog led the man for the 

first time to notice the animal. He was a brin- 

dle of great size, with a large, wide head, taper- 

ing to a strong black muzzle; cropped ears, big, 

fierce eyes,—wary, sagacious, alert, undaunted 

eyes—that never hinted of fear, and when roused 

by an emergency seemed to shine with super- 

natural intelligence. 

At the first appearance of the desperado at 

the window, the dog had squat himself down on 

his haunches, his agile and powerful body still 

as a statue, while he looked the man steadily in 

the face. 

Meanwhile, the axe had been brought, and I 

was about to assail the door, when the captain, 

quailing before the eye of the dog, exclaimed,— 

“Hold on a moment! What do you intend to 

do with me?” 

“T am going,’ I answered, “to take you to 

A——, and deliver you to the jailer. If you 

make no trouble, I shall treat you courteously, 
for I have no personal interest in the matter. I 

am only here as an officer, and when I have du- 
ly served the writ my duty wilt be done.” 

“T’ll open the door,” he replied. 

Having gained admittance with my dog, I 
dismissed the men, and they left for B _ 

The captain fully answered the description 
which had been given of him, as a formidable 
and dangerous character. 

He had a powerful frame, hardened and com- 
pacted by the exposures of a life on the ocean, 
and a head and countenance expressive of in- 
tellect, brutality and courage. I saw that I was 
dealing with a villain of ample resources; and 
T am not ashamed to confess, asI studied that 
bold, self-asserting physiognomy, and surveyed 
the muscular form, that my calm extcrior was 
due in no small measure to my reliance on the 
ever-vigilant dog at my side. 

The captain asked me to allow him to shave, 
and then to go up stairs to change his clothes, 
which request, after a second’s hesitation, I 
granted, and then we started together on our 
ride to A——. 

There were two roads to the place, one being 
the post road, the other a lonely one leading 
through miles of woods, but much nearer. 
Knowing that if I took the longer, but more 
travelled route, he would think I feared him, I 
chose the other. As we pursued our way into 
the gloomy solitudes of the forest, my compan- 
ion grew restless and defiant. 

“TI wish you to understand,” said he, grimly, 
“that I am here of my own accord. I can throw 
you out of the sleigh as casy as you can turn 
over your hand, and make my escape if I choose.” 

He was no braggart, [ knew; and I frankly 
replied, “Yes, I am a sickly man—am terribly 
troubled with asthma, as you see. You are 
well built and in good condition. You could 
throw me out. But,” I added, pointing signifi- 
cantly over my shoulder at Watch, “one thing 
is certain, if I ever came to, I should find you 
lying by my side.” 

After this the man often turned quietly to 
look at the dog, only to see that the latter kept 
close to the team, his gleaming gaze fastened 
upon the captain. At each backward glance 
their eyes met. 

“What do you keep that savage looking dog 
for?” he asked, at length. 

“Asa terror to evil doers,” I answered, frankly. 

There were no more threats of escaping, and 

the remainder of tlie journey passed pleasantly. 
We arrived in due time at A——, and I delivered 
up my prisoner in safety. 

Some two or three years after, Col. S—— 
called to say that he would take Watch home 
with him for safe keeping, as there was at the 
time much excitement in my place about dogs 
running at large. 
with the faithful animal even for a short time, 
I was glad of the opportunity to provide for his 





pointing to him, I said to Watch,— 
“That is your master—go with him.” 





to enter the house.” 


Reluctant as I was to part 


safety. His sagacity and training were such, 
that I could lend him to a stranger, and he 
would obey his orders implicitly. So, when the 
stage stopped at my door with the colonel, 


The dog leaped into the stage, while the 
colonel, leaning forward as if to bid me adieu, 
placed something in my vest pocket, which I af- 


COMPANION. 


“When you want Watch again, write me, and 
I will return him.”¢ 
We regret to add that the sheriff’s health con- 
tinued to fail, and he had looked upon his 
trusty Watch for the last time. But while that 
officer lived he loved to recount the exploits of | 
the wonderful animal that had shared with him 
so many perils, and helped him so efficiently in 
his difficult duties. C. H. Pearson. 
————+er —-. - 

LIBERAL OFFER. | 
This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FIELD CroQvUET. 
As many of ouf subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. This is a 
remarkably liberal offer. 

Premiums. 

The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subscribers to the Companion are still 
given to those who procure new names. If you 
have not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. 
New Subscribers can commence taking the 
paper any time during the year. Itis not nec- 
essary that subscriptions begin in January. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
name of a NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the paper 
one year for $2,60, payment in advance. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
names Of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, payment in advance. 
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CORN-FIELDS, 


In the young, merry time of spring, 
When clover ’gins to burst; 

When bluebells nod within the wood, 
And sweet May whitens first; 

When thrush and bluebird sing their fill 

Green is the young corn on the hill. 





But when the merry spring is past, 
And summer groweth bold, 
And in the garden and the tield 
A thousand flowers unfold, 
Before a green leaf yet is sere, 
The young corn shoots into the ear. 


But then, as day and night succeed, 
And summer weareth on, 

And in the flowery garden-beds 
The red rose groweth wan, 

And hollyhock and sunflower tall 

O’ertop the mossy garden wall; 


When on the breath of autumn breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 

Goes, floating, like an idle thought, 
The fair, white thistle-down; 

O, then, what joy to walk at will 

Upon that golden harvest hill! 


42> 
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“HE DON’T KNOW BEANS.” 
Many phrases have groan into slang phrases, 
having lost entirgly their original meaning. Per- 
haps our readers may learn something by the 
following account of a phrase in frequent use: 


The phrase, “He don’t know beans,” origin- 
ated thus: The Greeks used to vote by ballot, 
but instead of “straight” Republican or Demo- 
cratic tickets, they used white and black beans, 
which corresponded to our white and black 
balls. A black bean opposed the election of a 
candidate; a white bean counted so much in his 
favor. These beans the citizens carried con- 
stantly in their pockets, and when a man was 
undecided which way to vote, it was said of 
him, he did not ‘know beans.” Hence it will 
be seen that a very unmeaning and ridiculous 
phrase becomes really expressive when we know 
dts origin and true significance. 





—+or—__— 
WORKING CHEAP, 
Rogues generally work a great deal harder, 
and suffer a great deal more to get a living than 
honest people; and the following reproof shows 
that bad men and boys do hard work for very 
small wages. 
“What does Satan pay you for swearing?” 
asked one gentleman of another. 
“He don’t pay me any thing,” was the reply.” 
“Well, you work cheap: to lay aside the char- 
acter of a gentleman; to inflict so much pain on 
your fricnds and civil people; to suffer; and, 
lastly, to risk losing your own precious soul— 
and all for nothing. You certainly do work 
cheap—very cheap indeed.” 





42> 
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An incident is said to have occurred recently 
in Chatham Street, New York, where a country- 
man was clamorously besieged by a shopkeeper. 

“Have you any fine shirts?” said the country- 


man. 

“A splendid assortment, sir. Step in, sir. 
Every price, and every style. The cheapest in 
the maroct, sir.” 

“Are they clean?” 

“To be sure. Step in, sir.” ; 

“Then,’ said the countryman, with great 
gravity, “you had better put one on, for you 





terwards found to be a roll of bills, and said,— 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


One evening the farmer came in 
And hung up my Jirst on a nail; 
Seving, “Wife, I really believe 
have found the red fox’s trail. 


“It goes over hedges and ditches, 

And sometimes under the ground, 
Where it follows the mill-stream east 

Of the house where my second is found.” 


Then calling to one of his sons, 
A part of whose name is my third, 
He said, ‘Lad, we'll be up in the morn, 
At the first loud call of the bird.” 


But my whole was noisy all night; 
The farmer forgot to arise; 
And before he had dreamed his last dream, 
The red fox was otf with his prize. 
DALE MILLWoop. 





PROVERBIAL, M. 


3. 


My first is in ask, but not in give, 

My second is in snow, but not in live; 

My third is in rich, but not in poor, 

My fourth is in nail, but not in sure; 

My whole is on the Eastern Continent. 
WILLIr LAMBERTON. 


4. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 
My 10, 17, 4 is to be modest, reserved, — 
My 8, 6, 15, 1 we are very apt to do if we lose any 


thing. 
My 9, 84 is what strong drink eventually makes of 
one. 
My 2, 11, 12, 8 should be "weenie by all possessors. 
My 13, 14, 16, 18 nearly all persons have to bear some- 


times. 4 
My whole is loved by many children. LiBBIE. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 


My first is a tree; my second is washed by the sea; 
my third are often my fourth; birds make my Ji/th 
on my /irst. 


6. 


Add a letter to a pronoun and make a preposition; 
another, and make a noun; add another at either 
end and makeaverb; another, and make another 
noun, KF. H. B. 


7. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO CHARADE,. 


A point of the compass. 

A Kind of stone used in ee. 

The capital of one of the Sandwich Islands. 
Something seen in a desert. 

A river of the Southern States. 

Inhabitants of a country of Europe. 

The initials spell the first and the jinals the last 
part of a common compound word. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A Ring. 

2. Parents, guard well your children’s footsteps. 

3. Nebuchadnezzar. : 

4, May—Ann—Charles—Judith—-Cod—White—Fish 
Henry—Disappointment—Fox—Florida. 

5. Reindeer. 

6. Cora—Oven—Read—Andy. 


Sm GO po 








“RUN HOME TO YOUR MOTHER.” 

Boys and girls sometimes set up for young 
men and women a little too early. One of this 
sort got an uncomfortable rebuff, the other day, 
so says the Bridgeton Chronicle: 

A young blood, living not half-a-dozen miles 
from here, was the victim of a huge joke, ona 
recent Sunday night. He was trying to be par- 
ticularly “sweet” on a young lady, and had 
paid fier several visits. The old folks thought 
the children were too young to keep company, 
and conveyed the hint by calling the girl out of 
the room and sending her to bed, the lady of 
the house astonishing the young gent by bring- 
ing into the parlor a huge piece of bread and 
butter and sugar, saying, in her kindest man- 
ner,— 

“There bub, take this, and run home to your 





need it. 


mother; it is time little boys were in bed.” 
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THE YOUTTIS' 


COMPANION. 








A DOMESTIC PICTURE, 


She sat on a sofa, her feet on a stool, 
In her hands were needle and yarn, 
A bundle of stockings was piled at her slide, 
Which needed both stitching and darn. 
She took upa stockinhs, twas out at the toes, 
In the leg was a gaping wound; 
While gazing upon it her lips were compressed, 
And it seemed to me that she frowned; 
But it passed like a shadow from o’er her sweet face, 
As if her good spirit said “no!’’ / 
And bending down cheerily over the work, 
Her needle went fast to and fro! 
ler dark eyes turned downward, her dark hair 
combed back, 
Her face very youthful and fair, 
Thus busily plying her needle and yarn, 
She stitched with most womanly care! 


As thus she sat darning in silence, alone, 
"Twas tableau more striking to me 
Than visions of splendor ’mong fashion’s proud 
throng, 
In the rich halls of revelry. 
I've seen dazzling beauties like fairies glide on, 
When the dance aud the music went round, 
But never before, on the ocean or shore, 
A prettier picture have found, 


I’ve seen senoritas take harp and guitar, 

And melody sweep from the chorda, 

Most enchanting—'twas less attractive to me, 

Than the scene J have painted in words. 

Since then, waves of Lethe have swept o’er my heart, 

Defacing youth’s strong hopes and fears— 

Friends trusted and cherished have changed, or have 
perished, 

And the dead is the life of gone years! 

But | will remember, till death’s chilling breath 

Ilas frozen all life from my heart, 

The action, the grace, and the facé of the maiden 

Who darned with such womanly art! 

Ladies’ Repository. 
+o - 
SAMSON’S FOXES. 

Some of our readers who think, may have been 
puzzled with the narrative concerning Samson 
and his foxes. They may have thought, Would 
not the firebrand burn the string, or the hair of 
the tail? Would a dull brand dragged fast 
through the corn set it on fire? Would not the 
foxes pull contrary ways, and thus not run at 
all? A writer thus explains away the difficul- 
ties: 


In the original Hebrew, the word means jack- 
als, doubtless. This animal is not solitary, like 
foxes, but goes in large packs. They take shel- 
ter in the deep caverns abounding in that coun- 
try of limestone hills. 

Samson, being a chief, could easily command 
the assistance of a large number of men, block 
up the entrance of the caves, and catch as many 
as he pleased. In that rude state of society, such 
sport would please them well. ; 

The word translated firebrand, means torch. 
In many parts of the East the torch is often 
made several feet long, of combustible materials 
ticd tightly together so as to blaze out strongly 
atone end, while it is held at the other end by 
the hand, and lasts for many hours. If dragged 
alony on the ground, it would still blaze fierce- 
ly. These large, glaring torches were what 
Gideon’s men had, for their night attack upon 
the camp; not the little, fine flame of a house- 
lamp, put out by a fast walk, or a breath! 

Suppose Samson had tied the torch to a single 
jackal; the frightened animal would have 
bounded along with such volocity as might not 
have set fire to the grain; while two of them 
with their tails tied, must inclose enough of the 
stiff stalks to impede them considerably and so 
give the blaze time to kindle all along their 
course. They could not stand still, because the 
burning straw close behind would compel them 
to vo on, 

If Samson had sent his men to set the fields on 
fire with their own hands, the Philistines would 
have caught and killed some of them; but they 
could not eateh the jackals, 

The southern steeps of Dan overlooked the 
land of the Philistines. Even at this day, we 
are told that same plain is a vast grain-field. 

Samson micht station his different parties of 
men, With their jackals, along the side of the 
hills for a considerable distance. When they 
had made the long hair of the two tails fast to 
the small end of the torch by many knots, they 
would light the other end, perhaps, with a few 
drops of oil. 

The jackals must go down hill; the men would 
not allow them to turn and go back to the cav- 
erns. They would naturally steer for the tall 
grain to hide themselves; there were no fences 
to stop them. Presently there would be a hun- 
dred and fifty lines of crackling fire spreading 
to the right and left over miles of yellow grain. 

The enraged owners, living here and there in 
villages, would naturally chase the jackals. 
This would only spread the ruin still more 
widely. 


+o 





THE BITER BIT. 

Some people have no scruples in trying to 
pass a counterfei* '"}], after they have received 
it. They are unwilling to lose the amount, but 
are perfectly willing to make somebody else lose 
it. Of course the only honest way for any boy 
of man who finds one in his possession, is to de- 
stroy it, if he cannot remember from whom he 
took it. The man who tried to cheat others, in 
the following story, was served rightly in being 
cheated himself. The Hartford Post tellg it: 

An enterprising business man of this city runs 
two branches of trade, to wit: a grocery and a 
fish market. The grocery he runs himself, the 
fish market by a deputy, and every night the 


latter makes returns of the proceeds of the day’s 
business to the proprictor. 

A day or two since the grocer found in his 
fish market returns a counterfeit five dollar bill. 
He didn’t like to lose it, and he didn’t quite want 





to take the chances of trying to pass it. So he 
called an old darkey who was hanging about 
the premises, and said to liim: 

“Sam, here's a five dollar bill that’s a little 
doubtful. If you will take it and pass it, Pll 
give you a dollar out of the change.” 

“Very well,” said Sam, and he took the bill 
and went off. Later in the day he returned, 
having accomplished the feat, and handed over 
four dollars in good money to the grocer. 

That night the grocer, in counting over the 
eash returns from his fish market, was more 
surprised than delighted to find the identical 
five in the pile. 

“Look here,” said he, sharply, to his mar- 
ket clerk, “here’s a counterfeit bill—who did 
you take it of? Didn’t you know ’twas bad?” 

Clerk took it and looked at ft for a moment. 

“O, yes,” said he, “I remember now; I took it 
of Sam, the darkey. I thought it was a little 
doubtful, and wasn’t going to take it, but he 
said he got it of you, so I thought it was all 
right. 

Further explanation was unnecessary. 


—__+o+—___—_ 


For the Companion. 
MR. HAWK, MR. FISH, AND MR. 
BEETLE. 

“You may talk about your strong men,” said 
old Jorl, the gymnast; “but I tell you, sir, it’s 
my opinion a man ought to have something 
nobler than strength to boast of. I mean, of 
course, strength of body. 

“Not that I mean to speak lightly of strength, 
in itself. It’s a good thing in its way. But 
there are better things for men to be proud of. 

“I know it's very much the fashion now-a-days 
for people to talk about muscular Christians, 
and that sort of thing; and there’s that doctor 
in Boston—what’s his name, now ?—Windship; 
they say he beats all at lifting things. That’s 
all very nice; and if he’s got brains to match, 
I'll respect him; but I don’t get down on my 
knees to the sort of thing in a man that four- 
legged animals can beat him at. 

“Take any animal you like—or any bird, 
either, or 1 was going to say any fish or any in- 
sect—and how much superior they are to man 
in mere physical strength! Why, there’s that 
donkey over yonder; he isn’t what you’d call 
smart in the upper story, but at a kicking match 
he’d have a good deal the best of it.” 

I laughed heartily at this—for old Jorl had a 
way of saying these things that made them ir- 
resistibly droll—much droller than they look on 
paper. 

“But you don’t mean to say that birds are 
generally celebrated for their strength?” 

“Well, perhaps not, as a rule; but there are 
some kinds of birds that exhibit a strength that 
is really astonishing, too. There’s the fish-hawk, 
for instance. I have seen a fish-hawk pounce 
on a fish, and lift it out of the water and fly 
away with it—a fish that must have weighed 
twice as much as the hawk weighed; and what 
power there must have been in that hawk’s 
wings, to raise itself in the air with such a load! 

“Once, though, I saw a curious thing happen 
to afish-hawk. It was no further away than 
New Jersey. I was taking a little holiday, down 
at Long Branch, one summer, and early one 
morning I stood on the beach watching the fish- 
hawks—cruel creatures they do look, too, with 
their fierce little eyes and sharp beaks. They 
had their nests about half a mile from the beach. 
Ever see a fish-hawk’s nest? They are immense 
great boxes, made out of all sorts of stolen rub- 
bish, and big enough to hold a little boy in— 
though I’d pity the boy that tried to rob one 
when the old birds were around, for they’d pick 
his eyes out. 

“Well, as I was saying, I stood there watch- 
ing the hawks after their prey—circling round 
and round in the air overhead slowly and grace- 
fully, as if they were half asleep, till they catch 
sight of a fish that’s come up to take in a mouth- 
ful of fresh air, when down they swoop, swift 
as lightning, seize their victim and bear him off 
to their nests. Suddenly I saw one descend, 
and when I looked to see him fly up again, don’t 
you believe instead of doing so he stayed there! 

“That was a curious sight! The fish-hawk 
fluttering his great wings and screaming with 
anger, and the fish darting about on the surface 
of the water, and dragging the bird with him 
wherever he swam! I saw at once that the 
hawk had struck his talons deep into the flesh 
of a fish too big for him to lift—so deep, in fact, 
that he couldn’t get loose—and so they had it 
—pull fish, pull hawk—here, there, the fish 
bleeding and frightened—a real struggle for life, 
and how it would end no one could tell. 

“Of course it couldn’t last long; and just as 
I thought the hawk had got loose and was about 
to fly away, down he went—dragged under the 
water by the fish, and drowned. 

“I could not help wondering whether they got 
separated from each other after they got under, 
or whether the fish had to go: .rough life after 
that with a dead hawk on hi: back. Perhaps 








Mr. Fish took his prisoner down into the strange 
country where the fishes live—down in the deep 
ocean—and Dr. Fish came and cut the sufferer 
loose and put some salve on his wounds. 

“And then, perhaps, Coroner Fish held an in- 
quest on Mr. Hawk, and Judye Fish tried the un- 
happy Mr. Fish for hawk-slaughter. Of course 
Mr. Fish could plead that he drowned Mr. Hawk 
in self-defence; and in view of the number of 
members of the Fish family that had before per- 
ished at Mr. Hawk’s hands, I guess Judge Fish 
must have let the offender off easy.” 

Old Jorl had wandered a good deal from his 
text, I thought, in following this queer fancy; 
but he presently came back to it. 

“But the most wonderful exhibition ofstrength 
I ever saw,” he said, “was that given by a beetle. 
You wouldn’t think a beetle was very strong, to 
look at it, now would you? Butitis. It’s the 
strongest creature that ever lived, I do believe. 
A lion or an elephant would be nothing to it. 

“It was only an ordinary beetle which a friend 
of mine had caught and put under a quart bot- 
tle full of wine. The bottle had a deep place in 
the bottom, you know, as alfwine bottles have, 
and there was plenty of room for Mr. Beetle to 
move about. 

“Now when you realize that that bottle was 
at least a hundred times as heavy as the beetle, 
you will see what amazing strength the little 
fellow must have had; for he actually moved 
that bottle about on his shoulders, all over the 
table on which it stood—carried it clear to the 
edge of the table, and would have toppled it 
over on the floor if my friend hadn’t caught it. 

“Mr. Beetle flew away as quick as he felt the 
bottle was off his back, feeling, 1 suppose, as 
any other prisoner does who has broke jail. 
But if men were as strong in proportion as bee- 
tles are,I don’t know what jail would hold 
them. Samson pulled down the temple about 
his ears; but if he had been as strong in pro- 
portion to his size as Mr. Beetle was, I expect 
he would have carried off the temple on his 
back, as he did the gates of Gaza.” 
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DREAMING AWAKE, 

When Sir William Johnstone was Governor of 
the colony of New York, an Indian chief came 
to him one morning and told him he had 
dreamed that the Governor gave him some 
beautiful jewelry. The Governor very blandly 
gave him the jewelry. A few days after he met 
the chief again and told him he had had a 
dream. He had dreamed, he said, that the chief 
had given him several thousand acres of his best 
land. Thechief gave the land, but declared very 
significantly that he wouldn’t dream .with Sir 
William any more. We suspect that the rob- 
bers, in the following story felt very much as the 
Indian did: 


The Emperor Charles V. having one day lost 
himself in the heat of the chase, and wandering 
in the forest far from his train, after much fa- 
tigue in trying to find a route, came at last to a 
solitary ale-house, where he entered to refresh 
himself. On coming in hesaw four men, whose 
micn presaged him no good; he, however, sat 
down and calied for something. 

These men pretending to sleep, one of them 
rose, and, approaching the emperor, said he 
had dreamed that he took his hat, and according- 
ly took it. The second, saying he had dreamed 
he had taken his coat, took that also. The third, 
with a little prologue, took his waiscoat. And 
the fourth, with much politeness, said he hoped 
there would be no objection to his feeling his 
pockets; and, seeing a chain of gold about his 
neck, whence hung his hunting horn, was about 
to take that too, but the emperor said,— 

“Stop, my friend, I dare say you cannot blow 
it; I will teach you.” 

So, putting the horn to his mouth, he blew 
repeatedly and very loud. His people, who 
searched for him, heard the sound, and entering 
the cottage, were surprised to see him in such a 
garb. 

“Here are four fellows,” said the emperor, 
“who have dreamed what they please; I must 
now dream in my turn.” 

Sitting down and shutting his eyes for a little 
while, he then started up, saying: “I have 
dreamed that I saw four thieves hanged;” and 
immediately ordered his dream to be fulfilled, 
the master of the inn being compelled to be their 
executioner. 


TRAINED TO WORK. 

The Jews used always to teach their children 
trades, even the wealthiest families, that they 
might be able to earn a living if reduced to 
poverty. We wish all American families were 
as thoughtful as Com. Vanderbilt: 


A lady who had been spending some days at 
a hotel at Saratoga, where a son-in-law of Com. 
Vanderbilt and family are staying, tells the fol- 
lowing story: 

“Calling in the room of the commodore’s 
daughter one day, she found her giving her 
little daughter some lessons in the homely 
work of darning stockings. The visitor ex- 
pressed surprise that she should bother herself 
or her daughters with such work, when the 








a 
no telling what a woman might be called Upon 
to do in this country, or what fate awaited her 
and she believed in instructing them in useful 
arts as a preparation for any reverse that might 
overtake them.” 





. A FIGHT. 


Living in the tropics is not altogether agrees. 
ble, when one may find scorpions under his pil 
low, or have to vacate his house while the ants 
clean it out thoroughly, or be visited by huge 
serpents not easily driven out. In an interest. 
ing work, just published, an account is given oj 
the entrance of a big snake: 


One night, about nine o’clock, I heard a curi- 
ous noise and rustling overhead, as if some 
heavy animal were crawling slowly over the 
thatch. The noise soon ceased, and I thought 
no more about it, and went to bed soon after. 
ward. 

The next afternoon, just before dinner, being 
rather tired with my day’s work, I was lying on 
a couch with a book in my hand, when, gazing 
upward, I saw a large mass of something over. 
head, which I had not noticed before, 

Looking more carefully, I could see yellow 
and black marks, and thought it must be a tor. 
toise-shell put up*there out of the way between 
the ridge-pole and the roof. 

Continuing to gaze, it suddenly resolved itself 
into a large snake, compactly coiled up in a kind 
of knot; and I could detect his head, his brigitt 
eyes in the very centre of the fold. 

A python had climbed up one of the posts of 
the house, and had made his way under the 
thatch within a yard of my head, and taken up 
a comfortable position in the roof—and I had 
slept soundly all night directly under him. 

I called to my two boys, who were skinning 
birds below, and said,— 

“Here’s a big snake in the roof;” but as soon 
as [ had shown it to them they rushed out of 
the house and begged me to come out directly. 

Finding they were too much afraid to do any 
thing, we called some of the laborers in the 
plantations, and soon had half a dozen men in 
consultation outside. 

One of thése, a native of Bourn, where there 
are a great many snakes, said he would get him 
out, and proceeded to work in a business-like 
manner. 

He made a strong noose of rattan, and witha 
long pole in the other hand, poked at the snake, 
who then began slowly to uncoil itself. 

He then managed to slip the noose over its 
head, and getting it well on to the body, dragged 
the animal down. ; 

There was a great scuffle as the snake coiled 
round the chairs and posts to resist his enemy, 
but at length the man caught hold of its tail 
(running so quick that the creature seemed 
quite confounded) and tried to strike its head 
against a tree. 

He missed, however, and let go, and the snake 
got under a dead trunk close by. 

It was again poked out, and again the Bourn 
man caught hold of its tail, and running away 
quickly, dashed its head with a swing against a 
tree, and it was then easily killed with a hatch- 
et. It was about twelve feet long, and very 
thick, and capable of doing much mischief, and 
of swallowing a dog or child. 





SAUCY. 

It is not often that one makes a fortune by 
impertinence to his superiors, but an exchange 
says that a shoemaker in Russia has become & 
millionaire by his impudence to the late Grand 
Duke Michael: 


The richest shoemaker in Russia is a French- 
man of the name of Leon. Twenty years since 
he arrived in the capital of all the Russias, with- 
out a cent; now he is a millionaire. The start- 
ing point of this rapid fortune was an act of 
disrespect committed by the bootmaker against 
the late Grand Duke Michael. One day, upon 
the recommendation of an influential person, 
his imperial highness sent for Leon, at that 
time nearly unknown, to take his measure. 

“Impossible, your highness,” answered the 
bootmaker, after casting a glance at the foot of 
the grand duke. 

“And mightI know the reason?” asked the 
latter. ? 

“Why, your highness,” answered Leon, “I 
am an artist, and I do not wish to do any thing 
likely to compromise my reputation. The shape 
of your foot is such that all my efforts would 
only result in a detestable article. Therefore I 
cannot make your boots.” : 

Diogenes did not show more impertinence to 
Alexander, but every thing succeeds with some 
persons. i: 

The Grand Duke Michael was good nature’ F 
he found the shoemaker’s conduct original, a0 
related the adventure. Soon all of the Russian 
aristocracy, with any pretensions to the posse 
sion of a well made foot, would employ no other 
shoemaker than n. 
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INDUSTRIOUS. 

How many girls among our readers would be 
able to meet difficulties, like the girl in Iowa, 
mentioned in the following paragraph: 

There is a girl in Lynn county, Iowa, eo 
years old, of whom the following story !S . . 
For six weeks of the coldest weather of - 
winter, during the sickness of her father an 





mother, she attended carefully and well ie 
eight sheep, seventeen head of cattle an ed 
caives, besides milking three cows, driving pen 
cattle a quarter of a mile every day to eile 
cleaning the horse stable, doing the housewo 





commodore’s daughter replied that there was 


and taking care of her sick parents. 
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THE FABLE CF THE NOTORIOUS 
GLUTTON. 


A duck w! » had got such a habit of stuffing, 

That all the day long she was panting and puffing, 
And by every creature who did her great crop see, 
Was thought to be gallopping fast for a dropsy, 


One day, after eating a plentiful dinner, 

With full twice as much as there should have been in her, 
While up to her forehead still greedily roking, 

Was greatly alarmed by the symptoms of choking.- 


Now there was an old fellow, much famed for discerning, 
iA drake, who had taken a liking for learning,) 

‘And high in repute with his feathery friends, 

Was called Dr. Drake; for this doctor she sends. 


Ina hole in the dunghill was Dr. Drake's shop, 

Where he kept a few simples for curing the crop; 

fome pebbles, and two or three different gravels, 

With certain famed plants he had found in his travels. 


So taking a handful of suitable Siam, 

And brushing his topple, and pluming his wings, 
Aud putting his feathers in apple-pie order, 

He went to prescribe for the lady's disorder. 


“Dear sir,” said the duck, with a delicate quack, 
Just turning a little way round on her back, 

And leaning her head on a stone in the yard, 

“My case, Mr. Drake, is exceedingly hard. 


“| feel so distended with wind, and oppressed, 
So squeamish and faint, such a load at my chest; 


And day after day, I assure you it ts hard, 
Josufier with patience these pains in my gizzard."’ 


“Give me leave,"’ said the doctor, with medical look, 

As herculd, flabby paw in his fingers he took ; 

“By Re sd of your pulse, your complaint, I've been 
thinking, 

Must surely be owing to eating and drinking.” 


“O! no, sir, believe me,"* the lady replied, 
Alamed for her stomach, as well as her pride,) 
“I'm sure it arises from nothing I ext, 

Butt rather suspect I got wet in my feet. 


“T've only been raking a bit in the gutter, 

Where cook has been pouring sume cold melted butter, 
Andaslice of grecn cabbage, and scraps of cold meat, 
Just a trifle or two that I thought I could eat.” 


The doctor was just to his business proceeding, 
By gentle emetics, a blister and blecding, 

When all on a sudden she rolled on her side, 
Gave a terrible quack, and a struggle, anddied! 


Her remains were interred in a neighboring swamp, 

By her friends, with a great deal of funcral pomp; 

Batl've heard this inscription her tombstone was put on, 
“Here lies Mrs. Duck, the notorious glutton"’; 


And all the young ducklings are brought by their friends, 
There to learn the disgrace in which gluttony ends. 
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For the Companion. 


EAVESDROPPING. 


3 
YANK, 





Katy was a pretty little girl, with a slender, 
faceful figure, and long, flaxen ringlets. 

She was sweet and affectionate too, so that 
‘rangers were always pleased with her, and re- 
marked what a lovely child she was. 

I say strangers, because Katy soon became 
Ursome, she asked so many questions. 

Many member of the family came in with a 
pakese, she would not be satisfied till she found 
ee: was in it, where it came from, and 

“Nt Was to be done with it. 

Bana one opened the front door to go out, 
. ¥ Would begin, “Where you going? When 
po" coming back? May I go with you?” 

's, YoU see, was very troublesome and im- 
ig r~. but this was not the worst thing she 
‘ wt © would sometimes hide away and listen 
ce ms People were saying, when she knew it 

* Hot meant for her to hear. 
bene i. that, you who would no more do 
nother ng than you would take money from 

leeds Person’s drawers! 
tae a 4m almost afraid you will not want to 
i, be : — about such a very naughty little 
iehenen Ust Just tell you how she got pun- 
. =~ to call on her mother, one day, 

pe “gy that it was very cold and 
cana 1“ she thought it was going to be 
ae ew the frost had killed their beans 
nd eons stolen one of their chickens; she 
id not ing else in a low voice, which Katy 

hear. Then her mother said to her, 


enti 





“You may run down stairs, my dear, now, and 
play with the other children.” 

Katy went out and shut the door, but she 
knew very well that she was sent away because 
the lady had something private to say, and she 
was very curious to know what it could be. So 


what did she do but put her ear to the key-hole | 


and listen? 

At first she could not distinguish a word, then 
she caught the sound of her own name, next 
that of Molly Gibbs, and then the words 
“school” and “Beaver Pond.” 

She picced it all together, and this is what she 
made of it, “Molly Gibbs has been telling tales 
out of school, that’s certain; she’s a mean girl 
and I’ll let her know that I think so; I don’t 
see what Beaver Pond has to do with it, though.” 
Then she pressed her ear closer to the key-hole. 

Pretty soon she heard her brother Michael 
calling to her from the foot of the stairs. 

To answer, would be to betray herself, so,she 
thought she would steal away, but something 
held her back, and to her dismay she found she 
had shut two or three of her long curls in the 
door. 

Still her brother kept calling “Katy, Katy.” 

What if her mother should hear and open the 
chamber door? 

Katy had a pair of scissors in her hand with 
which she had been cutting paper dolls. She 
might cut off her curls, and run away,—but, O, 
to part with her hair, it seemed almost as bad 
as losing her head, for Katy was very proud of 
her curls. 

“Where on earth are you, Katy?” screamed 
Michael, running up the stairs. 

Snip went the scissors, and off came two of 
her curls; but she was not free yet, for two more 
were fast in the door, and there was Michael at 
the other end of the hall. 

“O, ho, Miss Curiosity,” shouted he, “caught 
at last. Come, Alice, come, Molly, come all of 
you,—come and see Paul Pry.” 

Katy’s mother hastened to the door, followed 
by her visitor, and the children came running 
up Stairs to see what all this noise was about. 

There stood poor Katy, ready to sink through 
the floor with mortification. 

“Go to your room,” said her mother, “and I 
will come to you presently, and you, children, 
run back to your play again.” 

If Katy was mortfied to be caught eavesdrop- 
ping, she was still more so when her mother 
told her that the lady wished to speak to her 
privately because she was planning a picnic at 
Beaver Pond, which she intended should be a 
pleasant surprise to her niece, Molly Gibbs, and 
to Katy. She had chosen Wednesday afternoon 
for it, because there would be no school. 

Katy was allowed to go to “the picnic, but it 
afforded her very little pleasure. 

It had been necessary to sacrifice all her curls 
to match the side she had disfigured, and this 
was a constant reminder of her fault. Or if she 
did forget it for a moment, it was recalled by 
Michael, who would lay his hand on her shorn 
locks, and remark, “Sly Reynard lost his tail in 
the trap.” Rutn CHESTERFIELD. 
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BEAUTIFUL FEET. 

“What big, clumsy feet that Caroline Hurst 
has!” exclaimed Miss Minnie, one day, with a 
toss of the head and:a twist of the nose which 
were any thing but beautiful. 

“Clumsy?” queried her friend. “How can 
you say so, Minnie? I think she has more 
beautiful feet than any other girl in the village.” 

“Well, I always thought you had very queer 
taste,” rejoined Minnie. “For my part I can’t 
see a bit of beauty in her lumpish feet.” 

“Well, I can, Minnie,” said her friend. 
know that 

‘Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe, 
Through summer’s heat and winter’s snow.’ 


“You 


Now Caroline’s feet are always carrying her on 
errands of mercy; sometimes to read to blind 
Peggy, sometimes to amuse poor lame Eddy 
West, and sometimes to hunt up new Sunday 
school scholars in the swamp. I think her feet 
must be beautiful, for the Bible says, ‘How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace!’ ” 
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BAD BARGAINS. 


A Sabbath school teacher once remarked that 
he who buys the truth makes a good bargain, 
and inquired if any scholar recollected an in- 
stance in Scripture of any one making a bad 
bargain. 

“J do,” replied a boy: “Esau made a bad 
bargain when he sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage.” 

A second said, “Judas made a bad bargain 





when he sold his Lord for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver.” 

A third replied, “Ananias and Sapphira made 
a bad bargain when they sold their land, and | 
then told Peter a falsehood about it.” 

A fourth observed, “Our Lord tells us that he 
makes a bad bargain, who, to gain the whole 
world, loses his own soul.” 





Great and Unequalled Improvement 


Manufacture of Pianos! 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Grand, Parlor Grand and Square 


PIANOS! 


ALSO, THE NEW 
“ORCHESTRAL GRAND” PIANO, 


Of novel shape and elegant construction, and far supe- 
rior in power to any grand piano yet produced, having in 
the short period in which it has been before the public, 
received the unqualified endorsement of ihe highest pro- 
fessional authoritics for its marvellous power and ex- 
traordinary richness of tone. 


The “Orchestral Grand’’ 


is the matured result of many years of study and practi- 
cal experience in piano manufacture, and is now offered 
to the musical public with great satisfaction and confi- 
dence as an instrument having no superior in the old or 
the new world. The THIRTY-FIVE premiums awarded by 
various Fairs to 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


for the excellence of their Pianos over large numbers of 
competitors, is a sufficient guaranty of the general char- 
acter of the instruments produced by our house. We 
have in our Factory every convenience which new and 
modern machinery can give. We purchase our stock at 
the LOWEST CASH prices, and employ FIRST-CLASS work- 
men. We personal’y superintend our business, and are 
constantly striving for perfection, and to make a BETTER 
Piano than any other first-class makerin the country, 
and will SELLIT LOWER. Every Piano is fu!ly warrant- 
ed for five years. Call and see our Pianos, or send for a 
Catalogue. Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. 





Attention is called to the following entirely unsolicited 
indorsement of our new and unequalled 


ORCHESTRAL GRAND. 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, May 31, 1869. } 

Dear Sirs: 1 take great pleasure in advising you offi 
cially that at a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
this Association, holden on Saturday evening, it was, on 
motion of Mr. E. D. Jordan, unanimously voted, 

That if any Pianos are to be used in the performances 
at the Coliseum, they shall be the Grand Orchestral 
Pianos of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 

I remain, gentlemen, e 
Respectfully, your ob't servant, 
HENRY G. PARKER, Sec'y. 
Messrs. HALLET, Davis & Co., Boston. 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
272 Washington St., 
85—tw BOSTON. 





Great Sun-Sun Chop. 
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NEW BOOKS 


FOR JUVENILES! 





Behind the Curtain; or, Lelinaw, the 
CS eee 


THE WOODBINE SERIES. 
8vols. 16mo. In box. Each.................1 25 
These are sold separately or together, and consist of 
Live and Learn, Governor’s Pardon, 
Paul Barton. 
These are new books, and are such as everybody wants 
to read. 


Also, the popular books of GLANCE GAYLORD, 
which are 80 very interesting to the boys,—viz: 
Gilbert Star and his Lessons, 
Gilbert’s Last Summer at Rainford, 
Jack Arcombe, 
Will Rood’s Friendship. 
Every boy and girl, too, should read these books. No 
better were ever written for children. Published by 


A. F. GRAVES, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


SUCH IS LIFES! 


The Boy of to-day is the Young Man of to-morrow! 
The Wealthy, Poor, and Cultivated should all read and 
learn that for 50 cents a beantiful box of Stationery will 
aad address, by mail, free. Address N. V. 
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EVANS’ 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 





We claim, and are ready to show reasons for our claim,— 


First That we have no superiors in our facilities for 
advertising cheaply, prompuy, conspicuously, and ad- 
vantageously, in any orin every newspaper in any or in 
every part of the country. 


SEconp—That our select lists are unsurpassed by those 
of any other advertising firm. 


TuIRD—Thai no extensive advertisers can afford to 
do their own business with newspapers, as we engage to 
do tt not only as well, and cheaper, but save them a!l the 
risks of transmission of money, and the trouble of cor 
respondence. 


FocrtHu—That we can show by the public praise of the 
most eminent journals, and the private letters of our ad- 
vertising customers, that we have given entire satisfac- 
tion to every one who has had dealings with us; and 


Firta—That we are ready to engage to do ourwork as 
well in everyregard, and as cheap as any other agency 
in the world. 


*,* From a folio full of flattering notices we select a 
handful of sentences. “Mr. T. C. Evans,’ says tho 
Watchman and Reflector, “has earned a reputation that 
is itself wealth; for it inspires confidence in all with 
whom he has dealings, who are many." “We concur in 
every word of the above,"’ says the Auburn Advocate; 
“twe have found Mr. Evans one of the most prompt, relia- 
ble and honorable men with whom we have had business 
relations."” “It renders,’ says the St. Louis Central 
Baptist, “a deserved compliment to a prompt, honorable 
and energetic business man."* 


A dogen other first-class religious papers copied and en- 
dorsed the eulogy of the Watchman and Reflector. 

(a “In our transactions with Mr. Evans,” says the 
Congregationalist and Recorder, “covering @ period of 
several years, we have found him uniformly reliable and 
trustworthy.” “Mr. Evans," says the Bosfon Journal, 
‘und is the busi thoroughly, and is well quali- 
fied to give advice in regard joit." “Mr. Evans,"’ says 
the Boston Post, “is alive man, and does business in a 
live way."" “Mr. Evans,"’ says the New York Lome 
Journal, “has transacted business with us for many 
years, and we have always found him reliable in his 
statements and promptin his payments." “A short ad- 
vertisement in Evans’ ‘Standard List’ of papers,"’ says 
the Brattleboro’ Household, “brought such a host of new 
subscribers that we were unable tosupply them as prompt- 
ly as was desirable." . 


Before making arrangements with other firms, send for 
our lists and terms. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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GENUINE 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 
In Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Silver Hunting Watches..................$18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18-carat Cases 80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size.. 70 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED by special certifi- 
cate from the American Watch Company. 

We will send these Watches by Express to any place, 
with bill to collect on delivery, and give the purchaser 
the privilege to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and any Watch that does not give 
satisfaction may be exchanged or the money will be re 
funded. Every one is requested to write for our Descrip- 
tive Price-List, which explains the different kinds, with 
prices of each. 


GF Please state that you saw thisin the FOUTHS' 
COMPANION. 


Address, in full, 

HOWARD & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITIS, 

No. 619 Broadway, N.Y. 
THE STEAM TOY. 

A PERFECT LITTLE MARVEL. Being made of 
metal, it is free from danger, and can be operated by a 
child with safety. It will work as long as it is supplied 
with water. This little apparatus experimentally and 
practically exemplifies the expansibility of 8; con- 
densation of volume, pressure and weight of air, centrifu- 
gal force, etc., etc., which may be made the occasion of 
conveying to youth valuable scientific instruction ina 
pleasing and attraetive form. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of $100, by O. A, ROORBACIL, 102 Nassav St., 
New York. e's 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 

We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address 

23—lkw M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 

Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school. 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. Send for a circu- 
lar to LowE Press Co., No. 15 Spring Lane, Buston. 
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$100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will 
be given by MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY. See present num 
ber, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers as sam- 

les to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 cts.—half price. 
Targest, best and cheapest magazine of its kind. ESSE 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 27—3weop 








SLOW HORSES MADE FAST and Fast 
Horses made taster. Vlain, praciical iustructions for 
improving speed and style, and much other va:uable in- 
formation in No. 19 of HANEY's JouRNAL. Oniy Five 
cents. Of any newsdeal:r, or JESSE HanEy & Co., 119 
Nassau St., N. Has exposures of humbugs. 
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HANEY’S Art of Training Animals tells 
all secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break, 
ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus Tricks 
snake charming, farm animals, &c. 200 large ages, 66 
illustrations, only 50 cts., of booksellers or J ESSE HANEY & 
Co., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. Only complete book. 





be sent to 
STATIONERY PACKAGE COMPANY, Box 674 P. 0., 
New York. 4—4w 
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»~ THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 

















The PRICE of the Companion {fs $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
bo found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
+ apa MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 








For the Companion. 


POLL AS A TEACHER OF MAN- 
NERS. 


Some young girls were sent to a physician’s 
house for medicines, with instructions not to re- 
turn without the powders, and found the door 
of the office locked. Obliged to wait in the hall, 
they soon became impatient, and one of them 
thoughtlessly applied her eye to the key-hole to 
ascertain if the doctor was in the room. What 
was her confusion to hear aloud, harsh voice 
within cry out, 

“I see you! Bad.manners! Bad manners!” 

The girl drew her face away with a jerk, and 
stood feeling very guilty. At length the patience 
of both was worn out and the other miss thought 
she could look in without being seen. 

Advancing on tiptoe she cast a hurried glance 
through the key-hole, and was about opening 
her lips to announce that there was really no 
body there, when again the hoarse, shrill voice 
sereamed,— 

“Get away! I see you! 
manners!” 

Both girls were now convinced if the room 
wasn’t haunted, there was something there that 
was well posted as to what little girls should do 
and what they should not. They flew out of the 
hallin an agony of fear, but fortunately run 
into the arms of the good doctor, who unlocked 
the door and introduced them to Miss Polly Par- 
rot, who was swinging jauntily in her cage; but 
she took no other notice of them than to tip her 
head one side and another, and reiterate,— 

“Bad manners! Bad manners! I see you.” 

“Polly is not the first one that has criticised 
young folks for their manners, without being 
civil themselves,” said the doctor. “I had an 
aunt once, andI should no doubt have had her 
now if she had taken hold of her trials upon the 
smooth side of them, but she wouldn’t, dear 
soul! If there was but one rugged spot in 
her path for the year, she would stumble over it 
every day of her life rather than go round it. 
So far as I have observed, cross people and 
gloomy people haven’t much manners, and that 
was the case with Aunt Patty. She meant well, 
that is some comfort.” 

Ilere the doctor laughed, and Polly took up 
the merriment with his “ha! hal! ha!” 

“TIIear him,” cried the doctor. “That’s Aunt 
Patty all over. She was always laughing at me, 
as if I had no feeling. I never knew when I 
Was to provoke her sarcasm, and it usually came 
when [ did not expect or deserve it. Children 
are sensitive, you know. We don’t like to be 
made fun of! 


Bad manners! Bad 


“Then Aunt Patty had such a commanding 
way about her! It was ‘John, go and bring a 
pail of water,’ or “John, why isn’t the wood-box 
filled?’ or John, get up and let me have that 
chair.’ 

“Now I should like to know if it would not 
have been just as easy for Aunt Patty to have 
said, ‘Please bring some water,’ or ‘The wood- 
box is empty, Johnnie,’ or ‘Can you oblige me 
by changing seats, my dear? Then I would 
have obeyed her cheerfully, and been ashamed 
to decline doing her a favor.” 

“Keep quiet! Keep quiet!” gobbled Poll, 
tucking her beak under her feathers as if going 
to sicep. 


“There’s Aunt Patty again,” laughed the doc- 
tor. “You see, I never could move my feet, ora 


| chair, or walk across the room, but it was ‘Do 


keep quict, John,’ as if all the young folks are 
obliged to sit still, just to gratify nervous peo- 


| ple who tyrannize over them! 


“Keep quiet, indeed! I’d like to see the bird, 
or bee, or leaf of a tree that did so; and I’d like 
to see Aunt Patty herself keep quiet, if she 
could!” 

“Take a seat! Take a seat!” cried Poll, with 
a saucy leer at the doctor. 

“Sure enough,” said the doctor, blushing. “I 
quite forgot you were standing all this while, 
and there I am like Aunt Patty.- But here are 
the powders. Good morning. Please call again.” 

“And pay the doctor! and pay the doctor! 
Ha! ha! ha!” screamed Poll from her perch. 





VARIETY. 
A FASHIONABLE EDUCATION. 


Dear Madam, I’ve called for the purpose 
Of placing my daughter at school; 
She’s only thirteen, I assure you, 
And remarkably easy to rule. 
I'd have her learn painting and music, 
Gymuastics and dancing, pray do, 
Philosophy, grammar, and logic; 
You'll teach her to read, of course, too. 


I wish her to learn every study, 
Mathematics are down in my plan, 
But of figures she scarce has an inkling, 
Pray instruct her in those, if you can. 
I'd have her taught Spanish and Latin, 
Including the language of France; 
Never mind her very bad English, 
Teach her that when you find a good chance. 


On the harp she must be a proficient, * 
And play the guitar pretty soon, 
And sing the last opera music, 

Even though she can’t turn a right tune. 
You must see that her manners are finished, 
That she moves with a Hebe-like grace; 
For, though she is lame and one-sided, 
That’s nothing to do with the case. 


Now, to you I resign this young jewel, 
And my words I would have you obey; 
In six months you return her, dear Madam, 

Shining bright as an unclouded day. 
She’s no aptness, I grant you, for learning, 
And her memory oft seems to halt; 
But remember, if she’s not accomplished, 
It will certainly all be your fault. 


———_q____— 
AN AMBITIOUS ENGLISHMAN, 

The French love to make fun of their English 
neighbors, and even dignified statesmen enjoy 
a joke, as may be seen by the following story, 
which Garnier-Pages, one of the eminent Re- 
publicans, who was in the Lamartine ministry 
in 1848, is said to tell of that time: 


An Englishman and his daughter arrived one 
night from Florence, and put up at a hotel in 
the Rue Saint Roch. They saw people crowd- 
ing into No. 45 in the street. 

“‘What’s this ?” said the Englishman. 

“An assembly at the house of Garnier-Pages,” 
he was told. 

“Very good; then I will go, too,” he declared; 
and in he went, his daughter leaning on his 
arm. The faithful historian adds that the son 
of Albion was in full travelling costume—yellow 
waistcoat, red necktie, green jacket, carpet-bag 
in hand. The daughter, Miss Anna, was a 
charming girl, lovely pink and white, who 
made havoc of the ice creams. When the time 
for departure came, the English traveller ad- 
dressed M. Garnier-Pages. . 

“IT am very glad to have the opportunity of 
seeing you, again Monsieur,” he said. “When 
you were in England, I followed vou about from 
London to Manchester, from Manchester to Glas- 
gow, from Glasgow to Dublin, from Dublin to 
Edinburgh, from Edinburgh to or 

“Indeed,” said M. Garnier-Pages, “to see me 
eating?” 

“No; but to beg of you to be so good as to 
kiss my daughter Anna, who has already been 
kissed by Lord Russell and Lord Disraeli, Sir 
Napier, Sir Cobden, Kossuth, Garibaldi, the late 
lamented Cavour and Changarnicr, General Be- 
deau, Ledru-Rollin, M. de Beust, &c. Anna, 
present your forehead to M. Garnier-Pages.” 

Tho distinguished Frenchman professes to 
have been stupefied with astonishment as he 
stood before this imperturbable Englishman, 
who had turned the brow of his daughter into a 
kind of album, where the illustrious signatures 
came from the lips. However, he went through 
the performance like a man—he kissed Anna. 
The Englishman drew from his coat a pocket- 
book, and made a note of it: “May 24th, 1868 
—M. Garnier-Pages kissed Anna.” 

Then he tucked his daughter under his arm, 
made a stately bow, and went away happy, with 
his yellow waistcoat, his red necktie and his 
green jacket, looking for all the world like a 
paroquet. 





—_- ->—__—___ 
COURTING AMONG ROBINS. 

The young lady robins are often great co- 
quettes, and know how to lure on their beaux to 
admiration and proposals. It is quite amusing 
to watch them. The Atiantic Monthly says: 

I have seen a fine cock robin paying assiduous 
addresses to a female bird as late as the middle 
of July; and I have no doubt that his intentions 
were honorable. I watched the pair for half an 
hour. The hen, I took it, was in the market for 
the second time that season, but the cock, from 
his bright, unfaded plumage, looked like a new 


male. In vain he strutted around her and dis- 
played his fine feathers; every now and then she 
would make at him in the most spiteful manner. 
He followed her to the ground, poured into her 
ear a fine, half-suppressed warble, offered her a 
worm, flew back to the tree again with a great 
spreal of plumage, hopped around her on the 
branches, chirruped, chattered, flew gallantly at 
an intruder, and was back in an instant by her 
side. No use,—she eut him short at every turn. 

The denowement I cannot relate, as the artful 
bird, followed by her ardent suitor, soon flew 
away beyond my sight. It may not be rash to 
conclude, however, that she held out no longer 
than was prudént. 


‘sienna 
HOW FIGS ARE PREPARED. 

Our readers may not relish figs quite so well 
after knowing the process of getting them ready 
for market. But one must always comfort him- 
self that what he is eating was prepared differ- 
ently. Here is the process: 


The figs are steeped in salted water, and 
placed in heaps on mats laid on the pavement 
of the court. Around these mats barefoot wo- 
men from the country colleet, and manipulate 
each fig with their fingers. These women are 
accompanied by their children, also barefoot, 
and greatly in need of a good washing, and 
occasionally, in their play, they burrow in the 
luscious fruit, or toss it up with their little 
hands. This is said to be a very amusing sight, 
—to those who do not intend to eat the figs. 
ecciaapuiailippoeintitanis 


A BRAVE DEED. 


Only a brave man, and one, too, possessed of 
nerves of steel, could do the brave deed which is 
told in the following paragraph: 


Recently, as the westward-bound mail train 
on the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain Rail- 
road was approaching Malone, the engineer dis- 
covered a child two years old on the track, and 
at once whistled “down brakes.” The mother 
of the child, on hearing the whistle, ran scream- 
ing toward the track to save it, but the fireman, 
W. Lavanway, secing that she would be too 
late, leaped from the locomotive, and, running 
ahead of the train, snatched the little one from 
the track just as the wheels were about to crush 
it. When the mother saw that her child was 
safe, she uttered one loud cry of joy, and sank 
fainting to the ground. 


ae ns 
BURDENED WITH HUSBANDS. 


While Conrad III., emperor of Germany,-was 
besieging Guelph, duke of Bavaria, in the cas- 
tle of Weinsberg, his commander received a 
message one morning from Guelph’s wife, 
promising that the fortress should instantly 
capitulate, provided she and the other women 
in the place were allowed to come out with as 
much aseeach of them could carry, and go 
whither they pleased. Her request was granted; 
and great was the astonishment of the emperor 
when he saw the astute ladies marching forth, 
not loaded with jewels and nicknacks, as he had 
expected, but each with her husband on her 
back. An accommodation with Guelph and his 
adherents was theeresult, and there were no 
more sieges in Bavaria during the reign of Con- 
rad Il. 





ickmashe 
WHAT HE SAID. 


There is nothing like arming oneself against 
contingencies. Robert Henley, an able barris- 
ter, raised to the woolsack in the early part of 
the reign of George the Third, had been in his 
youth a hard drinker. Shuffling into his place 
in the House of Lords, tortured by the gout, 
one day, he was heard to mutter,— 

“O, dear! if I had known that these legs were 
one day to carry a Lord Chancellor, I’d have 
taken better care of them when I was young.” 





- —— 
SOILING OF WHITE ‘GARMENTS. 


The better you are than others the more care- 
ful you must be to maintain your character. 


A white garment appears worse with slight 
soiling than do colored garments much sotled; 
so a little fault in a good man attracts more at- 
tention than grave offences in bad men. 


—__—_>—__——. 


Tue Wilmington (Ill.) Independent, edited 
by Mr. Steele, says: “A printer last week pro- 
posed to go into partnership with us. His 
name is Doolittle. The firm would sound very 
bad, either way vou put it—‘Steal and Do Lit- 
tle,’ or ‘Do Little and Steal’ We can’t jine. 
One of us would soon be in the poorhouse, and 
the other in the penitentiary.” 


“Wat's an eclipse of the sun?” asked sissy 
of bub. “It’s the moon coming between the 
earth and the sun,” said bub, who looked as 
wise as a college professor of astronomy. “Ah,” 
said sissy, “you can’t cheat me that way; don’t 
I know better, and that the moon never comes 
out in daylight?” 


SENSIBLE JoKE.—The best April fool joke 
we ever heard of was the going in of two old 
topers to take adrink. As they held aloft their 
glasses, says Bill to Joe, “Let’s April fool our 
stomachs by not drinking.” “All right,” replied 
Joe, and both turned away without drinking. 
The bar tender fainted away. 


A GENTLEMAN travelling on a steamer, one 
day, at dinner, was making way with a large 
pudding close by, when he was told by a ser- 
vant that it was dessert. “It matters not to 
me,” said he; “I would eat it if it was a wilder- 








arrival. The ken resented every advance of the 


Ayn OvcncE Botrie oF Doct. Seth Arncid's Balsam, 
if taken in season, may be worth pounds of curatives for 
all Bowel Complaints. It is the best preventive for Dys- 
entery ever compounded. 





TuaT IRON IS VALUABLE AS A MEDICINE has long 
been known, but it is only since its preparation in the 
particular frm of Peruvian Syrup that its full power 
over disease |:.. n brought to light. Its effect in cases 
of Dyspepsia and De!.:ity is most salutary. 





ASTHMA. 


Jonas Whttcomb's remedy foPAsthma, Rose Cold, Hay 
Fever, etc., prepared trom a German receipt obtained by 
the late Jonas Whitcombin Europe It alleviated this 
disorder in his case, when all other appliances of medical 
skill had been abandoned by him in cespair — In no case 
of apurely asthmatic character has it failed to give jm. 
mediate relict, and it has effected many permanent cures, 
Itcontains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever: 
an infant may take it with perfect safety. . 

The Proprietors are cunstaunty in receipt of letters 
bearing the strongest testimeny tn Savor of this Speorfic, 
Srom which they present th: Jatowmy eztracts: , 

“My nfother had suffered cight years from the harvest 
asthma. ‘Jonas Whitcomb's Asthma Remedy’ arrested 
the terrible disease, and has kept it off for the Whole sea- 
son, to the great joy of the family.""—Rev. Jos. E Roy 
Chicago, Agent of the Americag Home Missionary So- 
ciety, to the New York Jndependent. 

“Have sold ‘Whitcomb’s Remedy’ for nearly twenty 
years. I know of notinng so uniformly successful — 
Theodore Metcalf, Druggist, Tremont Street, Boston 

Editors Rural New dorser: Seing an inquiry in the 
Rura/ for a cure for that distressing disease, the Asthma, 
I write to let the inquirer know What has almost cured 








me. 

Ihave had the spasmodic asthma fifteen years, and 
never found any medicine that would prevent an attack 
when it was coming on until I commenced taking ‘Jonas 
Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma.”’ I commenced taking 
this remedy eighteen months ago, and have not had a se- 
vere paroxysm since. ‘ 

Saltpetre is present relief, but no cure. “ Whiteom's 
Remedy" has done for me all thatit is recommended to do. 
Eddytown, Yates County, N. Y., May 15, lsov. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Propr’s, Boston. 
Sold by all druggists. 35-2w 





PERRY DAVIS’ 


Vegetable Pain Killer, 
The Great Family Medicine of the Age! 





TAKEN INTERNALLY, cures Sudden Colds, Coughs, 
&c., Weak Stomach, Gencral Debility, Nursing Sore 
Mouth, Canker, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia or Indiges- 
tion, Cramp or Pain in the Stomach, Bowel Complaint, 
Painters Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhea and Dysen- 
tery. 

TAKEN EXTERNALLY, cures, Felons, Boils, and 
Old Sores, Severe Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Swelling of the Joints, Ringworm and Tetter, 
Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet and Chilblains, Tooth- 
ache, Painin the Face, Neuralgia and Rheumatism. 

The Pain Killer is by universal consentallowed to have 
won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history of 
medicinal preparations. Its instantaneous effect in the 
entire eradication and extinction of Pain in all its various 
forms incilental to the human family, and the unsolicited 
written and verbal testimony of the masses in its favor, 
are its own best advertisements. 

the Ingredients wluch erter into the Pain Killer, being 
purely vegetabbe, render it a perfectly safe and efficacious 
remedy taken internally as well as for external applica- 
tion, when used according to directions. ‘The slight stain 
upon linen from its use in external applications, is readily 
removed. by washing in a little alcohol. 

This medicine, justly celebrated for the cure of so many 
of the affiictions incident to tne human family, has now 
been before the public over twenty years, and has found 
its way into almost every corner of the world, and wherev- 
erit is used, the same opinion is expressed of its real med- 
ical properties. 

In any attack where prompt action upon the system is 
required, the Pain Killer is invaiuable. Its almost in- 
stantanecous effect in relieving pain is truly wonderful, 
and when used according to directions, is trug to its name 
—a Pain K R. : 

It is, in truth, a Family Medicine, and should be kept 
in every family for immediate use. Persons traveling 
should always have a bottle of this remedy with them. 
It is not unfrequently the case that persons are attacked 
with disease, and before medical aid can be procurt d, the 
patient is beyond the hope of recovery. Captains of ves 
sels should always supply themselves with a few bottles 
of this remedy before leaving port, as by doing so they 
will be in possession of an invaluable remedy to resort t0 
in case of accident or sudden attacks of sickness. It has 
been used in severe cases of Cholera, and never has failed 
inasingle case where it was thoroughly applied on the 
first appearance of the symptoms. ed 

To those who have so long used and proved the merits 
of our article, we will say that we sha!l continue to pre. 
pare our Pain KILver of the best and purest materials, 
and that it shall be in every way worthy of their appre 
bation as a family medicine. 

i Price 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
Providence, R. I. 
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BRADLEY’S 


Patent Croqueteries 
ARK THE STANDARD. 
They are recommended by EVERY EXPERT PLAYER 
that has used them. 
Examine samples of the several styles, or send for com- 
plete catalogue before purchasing your Croquet. 
Prof. Rover’s Rules for Croquet. 
The standard for the AMERICAN GAME. Latest os 
tion. 75 pp. Illustrated with numerous diagrams 
CROQUET PROBLEMS for beginners. 


Sent to any address for TEN CENTS. 


Milton Bradley & Co. are also the —_ 
turers and publishers of the greatest variety of sta! 
and valuable 


Games and Home Amusements 
in the world. Don’t buy frath, when if you get Bradley's 
Games you are sure of something of REAL MERIT. sa 

Send stamp for complete Catalogue, or TEN CENTS 
Croquet Book and Catalogues, to 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
24—6wos2 Springfield, Mass. 


T 
! 
CATARRE! CATARRF 
i § iseas 
Why will you suffer with this loathsome ¢ isease Wy 
a never failing remedy is at hand. Dr. Wadswortt peed 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Cata Th ant years 
berless Colds in the head during the pas 7 





i stamp 
hlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt ot ®o7 toe 
pay posts H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, ore 





ness.” 


tage. H. P 
Rep aiso for sale by G. C. Goopwin & Co., 
Street, Boston. 
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